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PROVIDA MATER 


Maui 


WAS in Rome in March 1947 when the ‘Provida Mater 

Ecclesia’ was published. The interest it aroused was ereat. 

All the newspapers commented on it at once, and one had 

to go to the Vatican itself to find a copy of the Osservatore 

Fomano containing the official version in Latin, as every- 

body had been buying it and asking those who could to 
translate it for them. I consider it a great grace to have been there 
at that time, and still more to have known personally an eminent 
member of the Commission of the Congregation of Rites who had 
been working at the Apostolic Constitution for a very long time and 
who explained it willingly to us, as soon as it was issued. The imme- 
diate and obvious ‘uses’ of the Constitution were two. The first one, 
the historical one as it clearly appears in the text, is the ‘promotion’ 
of some of the already existing Societies to the State of Perfection. 
Until then the societies could not be ‘congregations’ or ‘religions’ 
as they did not possess all the necessary requisites such as vows or 
common life for instance. But they had been in existence for a 
long time, and doing a lot of good, especially in the apostolate. 
There they were, having on one hand fulfilled the exigencies of the 
life of perfection in the world, and on the other hand responding 
“to the demand of our pagan world of today which asks for a new 
kind of apostle who will work from the inside of life, permeate it 
as it were. This could not be done by ‘congregations’ but only by 
those who had great possibilities of movement and a form of life 
adapted to such necessities. For all these reasons the Holy Father 
~ had thought it just to elevate to the State of Perfection on a par 
with the religious those among the existing societies which provided 
a full security. 

Besides this, the Provida Mater gave the opportunity to modern 
societies of the ‘congregational’ type, who were feeling most acutely 
the need for new conditions in which to work, to be ‘more at ease’ 
though remaining in the State of Perfection they had embraced. 
In fact, when we look upon the problem of apostolate as it is today, 
we see that it is very difficult to carry on the type of apostolate 
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which our modern conditions of life require, while remaining more 
or less shut up in the ‘convent-like’ type of life. As Christians we 
cannot overlook the problem of the apostolate and we must take 
a broad view of it. We must not limit our vision to trying to convert 
one individual or even a few individuals. Our neo-pagan world of 
today embraces all the so-called ‘civilised’ countries which are 
rapidly decaying into a new form of paganism, not because the 
individuals are losing the faith, but because the very conditions of 
life are pagan, in their conception, in their structure, in their basis 
as well ag in their aims. The efforts of the apostles must tend to 
modify those institutions themselves, trying to bring them to more 
truth, more humanity, more christianity. This cannot certainly be 
done if we content ourselves with working from the outside. We must 
struggle from the inside, we must penetrate the pagan world and not 
keep apart from it, and, as the Holy Father puts it himself in the 
Apostolic Constitution, we must ‘lead in every place and time a real 
life of perfection, to embrace this life in cases in which religious 
canonical life would be impossible or unfit, to re-christianise intensely 
the families, the professions, civil society through direct and daily 
life, perfectly and fully consecrated to its sanctification, to exercise 
the apostolate in numerous ways and fulfil offices which place, time 
or circumstances prohibit to priests and religious’. 

It is clear that to lead such a life the members of these societies 
cannot be bound to common life as a rule and to ‘regulated’ con- 
templative life. They will not be ‘religious’: “. . . as they don’t 
admit the public vows of religion and don’t impose on their members 
common life, those Institutes are not, and cannot properly be called 
‘religious’. They are not submitted to the legislation which rules 
over religious and societies of common life, and therefore will not 
benefit from that legislation.’ We can say that, on the whole, the 
stress is laid on the ‘substance’ rather than on the ‘form’ of the 
State of Perfection. Total consecration to God is required, in the 
spirit of poverty, obedience, chastity. The form it takes does not 
matter so long as that exists. This implies the existence of Superiors 
and of Constitutions, in an organic society. 


More recent texts lay more emphasis on the initial document. 
In Primo Feliciter dated 12th March 1948 we find more particulars 
as to the members of the Secular Institutes: ‘a multitude of souls, 
hidden in God with Christ and who, in the middle of the world, 
consecrate their lives to our Lord. They are, by divine Providence, 
the sal indeficiens in this tasteless and corrupt world, the unfailing 
and illuminating light in this gloomy world, the small and efficient 
leaven which must work everywhere and always, in all classes of 
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citizens, intimately mixed with the masses of the workers, so that 
through their word, their example, their manifold action, they should 
succeed in making them ferment in Christ. Their own particular 
feature will then be to maintain the secular character in order to 
exercise perfection in civilian life. Therefore their life, secular in 
form, must be in keeping with the exigencies of perfection. They 
must consume their whole life, consecrated to God, in the apostolate, 
seeking perfection. Then each must always practise purity of inten- 
tion, union with God, generous renunciation and love of souls. This 
apostolate is not a passing thirst for souls and a burst of zeal: it is 
a reason and a form of life. And not only shall this apostolate be 
exercised faithfully in the world, it must be something which comes 
from the world itself therefore, something like an urgent need from 
the professions, the deeds, the places, the circumstances correspond- 
ing to the particular condition of those who live in the world.’ . . 
This text speaks for itself. 


On the whole, it seems that the Editor, in the October issue of 
LirE OF THE Spirit, describes rather the existing modern congrega- 
tions, which are really ‘religious’, than the prospective Institutes. 
He gives too great an importance to the question of vow, as an act 
of the virtue of ‘religion’ which, as we have seen, is no longer 
required, and all through the article the Editor uses the word 
‘religious’ to describe members of a secular institute whereas they 
must not in fact call themselves so. Shall I say that the expression 
‘remaining in more immediate contact with modern secular life’ 
does not say enough? We must not be afraid of going further than 
that; the apostle must belong to that life, be in it, a fragment of 
it himself, and the spirit of this new life is at the antipodes of the 
ideals of solitary or eremitical life. May I add too that if ‘common 
life’ is not required in order to follow the necessities of apostolate, 
it does not mean that each member will be entitled to live by 
himself and follow exclusively his own ideas . . . far from it; 
‘community life’ remains. Whereas living together in itself is purely 
artificial, a community of aims and action, though the members 
‘ may be dispersed, will be very important. The spirit of a ‘team’ 
is a feature of the new modern apostolate, in reaction to the indi- 
vidualistic mind of the last century. Now, they will put together 
all they have and all they are, not so much the material riches, 
but what have far greater value: their ideals, their aims, their 
efforts, their experience, their failures, their Faith, their hope, their 
prayer, their sacrifices. Perhaps they will not meet more than once 
a month, but the ‘community life’ will certainly be more real, more 
helpful, more in keeping with the apostolic line than the ‘common 
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life’ of some convents, where the inconveniences of living together 
are felt, and much of the rest disappears. 

It is true that such a life will be much more difficult than the 
traditional ‘congregational life’, and therefore it must be based on 
a very strong and deep spiritual formation, supported by a very 
keen sense of union with God through the various activities of daily 
life. But there again the ‘form’ of that life should be adapted to the 
new circumstances. | 


I must confess that when I read the article in the August issue, 
I was puzzled: how could a Christian—i.e., one belonging to Christ, 
one of Christ’s disciples, one of those who want to follow him and 
witness for him—make up such a time-table as the one proposed 
by a welfare-worker? It seems scarcely a human life. Where is the 
time to be social—God has placed us in the midst of society to 
have intercourse with other people, to read something else than 
‘spiritual reading’, to go to lectures whether to widen our knowledge 
or to improve our professional equipment? Is it not necessary to go 
occasionally to some play, to be able to discuss with one’s fellow- 
workers, to see one’s own friends and relatives, to be a human being? 


The extracts of letters quoted in the October issue give the same 
impression, that the freedom from ‘the pressure of the common 
life’ is to be welcomed because it gives more time for private prayer. 
Surely this is selfish? It disregards altogether the needs of our 
neighbours. My impression is that the writers are looking for the 
utmost ‘comfort’; I mean they wish to eliminate all that could 
be an obstacle or simple difficulty to their leading a quiet, contem- 
plative ‘solitary’ life, conducive to the kind of perfection that they 
have chosen for themselves, trying to forget that the rest of the 
world is going to the devil . . . I dare say they would pray for it 
too. But the thirst for souls, the haunting thought of the Mystical 
Body of Christ which we must help to complete as living members 
of it ourselves, where are they? 

We cannot but see that the problems of today are not those of 
50 years ago, and our way of being Christians and obeying the eall 
of the Lord, must be different too. We must not be afraid of 
changing methods; we must not be afraid of going ahead. Let us 
not forget that there are priests and religious who are working in 
factories, leading the ordinary manual worker’s life, in order to be 
‘among those masses’ as the Holy Father says, celebrating Mass 
for them in their own lodgings and explaining the Gospel with their 
own simple everyday words. Let us not forget that all the others 
are our neighbours. And what shall we answer to our Lord when 
he asks us what we have done for them? 
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Notz.—The author of the above article is an ardent apostle in the 
Missions de Paris and writing from the French point of view has to 
some extent misunderstood the purpose of the previous writers on 
this subject, which was simply to investigate the possibilities of 
applying the principles of Provida Ecclesia to a golitary life which is 
often almost forced on the good Christian ‘in the world’. But the 
writer’s points are well worthy of consideration and put a challenge 
which no layman or cleric can lightly pass by.—Eprror. 


GOD’S COMMANDOS 


BY 
Mariz DESBOrTES 


IFE today is puzzling for many men and women. The 

problems and the answers to them are far from clear-cut; 

nor are they confined to those living entirely worldly lives; 

there are many seeking the things of the spirit who are 

having a time of difficulty and perplexity. The lay contem- 

plative comes in for his or her fair share of these difficulties. 
It seems to these men and women that they have been given a very 
clear mandate by God. They are to live in the world and yet give 
him whole time service; they are to follow as closely as they can 
the way of life that our Lord and his blessed Mother trod. They are 
increasingly aware of our Lord’s words that some devils are only 
cast out by prayer and penance. It becomes more and more clear 
that most of our devils today are of this category and that God is 
leading these souls by a way of prayer and penance which is literally 
demanding whole-time service. Love, prayer. penance, silence; cells 
of love and contemplation living and working in an enemy territory 
-to win souls for Love himself. . . . God’s Commandos in fact. 

All this seems clear; wherein lies their problem? First within 
themselves; they doubt that they have heard aright, it is so difficult 
to live in the world and not become one with it. The very generosity 
of their love makes them feel that they should join one of the great 

~contemplative Orders, and frequently they are free to do so, except 
for one extraordinary barrier. . . . God does not give them the 
vocation for this life! Secondly, looking at the problem objectively 
there are so many dangers; to go ‘free lancing’ for souls is all very 
well, but when storms and stress arise there is a lack of dedication 
and of a Rule to keep them on their way, so the free lancing may 
well become a spare time hobby when their hearts and intentions 
are not engaged elsewhere. There is also the danger of dilettantism. 
We all know how easy thati is; to sit back with our pieties and our 
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“pious practices, our very homes arranged in imitation of the cloister, 
we even carefully stage our poverty . . . and we bitterly resent the 
intrusion of the outside world. It almost seems that we carve out our 
own cross—as we think it should be carved! All very nice, but we 
are cut off from the real discipline of living; far from the way of 
life lived by our Lord, and complete strangers to those God-given 
crosses and penances imposed on us by all who make claims on our 
time and our charity! 

Thirdly the problem is increased by outside opposition, which 
comes frequently from those whom the lay contemplative has reason 
to regard as good and even holy people, very often including his 
own confessor. He is advised to give up his play-acting, to be 
‘Normal’ (how every lover suffers from that advice!), to say his 
prayers and keep the commandments, When God leads these souls 
in his way of prayer their confessors often tell them that they are 
mistaken and that they should keep to their meditation books. 
Finally comes the most bewildering of all advice, and that is, if 
they really think God is calling them to a life of perfection they 
should enter one of the enclosed Orders; this is often what the poor 
soul wants to do, but God will not give the necessary vocation. 

Here then is the problem of the lay contemplative. How are they 
to do this thing which to them is so surely God’s Will? They know 
how they have tried to escape from this call, to be normal, to enter 
a religious Order, to forget the whole thing; they know how the 
devil, the world and the flesh have done all in their power to 
prevent them from following this way of life. They also know how 
God will not allow them to escape from their vocation, how after 
every set-back the old insistent call comes back with an even greater 
urgency. 

This problem is being solved for some by the little-known Dis- 
ealced Carmelite Third Secular Order on whose Rule Fr Kevin, 
O.D.C., has written a helpful book for all souls trying to live a life 
of prayer and love in the world.! Fr Kevin has written a good-sized 
book on the Third Secular Order of Carmel] and it is not possible 
in a short article to do anything like justice to this subject! Yet. 
because it is so little known, perhaps it will be helpful to give some 
of the bigger and more important notes in it, so that those who are 
interested may have a brief survey which will send them to Fr 
Kevin’s book for more! 

The Third Order Secular of Carmel may be joined by individuals 
who are unable to attend any meetings of the Tertiary Congregation, 


1 The Way of Perfection for the Laity. By Fr Kevin, O,D.C. (Brown & Nolan; 
8s. 6d.) 
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in fact owing to the fewness of the tertiaries there may be no con- 
gregation to join. They should have a Director who is a Carmelite, 
or at least in sympathy with the Carmelite way of life. There are 
other qualifications of age, ete., which ean be found in the Manual 
or in Fr Kevin’s book. 

After a year’s novitiate the tertiary is professed, and at his pro- 
fession he takes two vows which are binding as long as he ig a 
tertiary; these vows are obedience and chastity. That of obedience 
is only exercised in matters of grave importance and only binding 
if given in writing by the Superior. That of chastity does not forbid 
the married state but the vow makes any and all infringements of 
the virtue more serious. 

The Rule is long, covering all the main points of daily life. We 
would here mention in particular: 


1. Daily Mass and Holy Communion, if possible, otherwise weekly 
Holy Communion as a minimum. 


2. Little Office of our Lady daily, and as a minimum, though 
nothing more must be undertaken without the director’s consent; 
a half-hour’s mental prayer, spiritual reading, silence and recollec- 
tion must be the keynote of the day, unless work or charity demand 
otherwise. 

83. All idle gossip, uncharitable talk and back-biting is forbidden. 
A tertiary must be exact in fulfilling the duties of his state, especi- 
ally in the home, where it is his duty to make piety and religion 
attractive by his own good temper and charitable example. A tertiary 
must avoid idleness and be well employed; if this is not necessary 
for his livelihood, then the work should be voluntary in character 
and of the nature of almsgiving, working for the poor, and for 
poor churches. This is to live in perfect harmony with the Carmelite 
~Rule which is inspired by the two-fold love of God and of the 
neighbour. 

4. A tertiary is expected to perform definite penance, if not by the 
prescribed days of fasting and abstinence, then at the direction 
of his director. Advice is also given regarding retreats and days of 
- recollection. 

This very brief outline will at least show that here is the dedication 
and the rule of which many have felt the need. The book referred 
to shows much more than that. In this way of life these souls, called 
to give our Lord whole time service, find that they are no longer 
lonely ; for it is lonely to feel you are in enemy territory by yourself. 
No longer need they feel ‘odd’ and not ‘normal’. On the contrary 
they find that they have entered a great family, they are surrounded 
by some of the most gloriously normal people who ever lived, The 
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whole Carmelite family is now theirs and if either of the Saints 
Theresa were ‘odd’ then oddness is to be commended! What is 
more, the vast store-house of prayer and penance which the First 
and Second Orders of Carmel have built up, and to which the Third 
Orders Regular and Secular have added their contributions, is there 
for them to plunder at their hearts’ content for the good of souls. 

Within this framework it is possible for the lay contemplative to 
go forward with a greater sense of purpose, of security and peace. 
No longer do they need to fear that they are free lancing in their 
spare time, or that they are becoming spiritual dilettantes, play- 
acting at being hermits. They have a vocation, a dedication, and a 
rule; they need waste no more time puzzling over their way of life 
but can go forward to their great vocation as one of God’s Com- 
mandos. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE & FRIENDSHIP! 


BY 
Pavun PHILipPs, O.P. 


HILE the active life is the life of the soul acting as the 

ehe ja form of the body (that is, the life of the individual as a 

\\y member of the human race), the contemplative life is 

\\ ) the life of the soul in its purely spiritual reality, the 
life of the person, the complete being, the ‘whole’. For 
by definition the ‘whole’ suffices to itself. It has all. 

It lacks nothing.2 The contemplative life is the perfect life: in itseli 
it has need of no assistance. It can be entirely solitary. 

But, it being granted that the human person is a person created, 
a part of the divine ‘whole’; it being granted also that it has been 
multiplied by the Creator, are we not going to discover that the 
nature of the person implies an ‘order’ or organisation, a ‘spiritual 
society ? 

It is certainiy true that there exists an ‘order’ of persons, and even 
an order of creatures purely spiritual—the angelic hierarchies. But 
it is only a question there of a ‘communicatio in forma’, an ana- 
logical similitude, in the fact that all these creatures possess an 
intelligence which has for its final perfection the contemplation of 
God. There exists then, by that very fact, among men and among 
angels, a ‘communion’ in the object, a ‘communion’ in the final 
end. But that in itself only means that all contemplate the same 


1 Being section 1 of Chapter 4 of Le Réle de l’Amitié dans la Vie Chrétienne selon 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin. (Angelicum). Translated by R. M. Wildy. 
2“Totum et perfectum sunt penitus idem’. III Physic. xi. 
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object, though they may live each one in solitude, and be mutually 
unknown to each other. Also this union of ‘solitary’ contemplation 
in the object can only be the cause of a love of ‘general benevolence’ 
towards those who have communion or who can have communion in 
the same object. 


Nevertheless the friendships which exist already continue to exist 
in this solitary life. In fact since the soul as the form of the human 
being (which is a composite being) is not limited by [the material 
elements in] it, but transcends the life of the body in order to 
attain its perfection as a spiritual creature, so friendship which is 
the uniting principle of souls in their perfection, transcends the social 
life of the individuals and causes people to have communion affec- 
tively in the contemplative life. Contemplatives can thus love their 
friends in their solitude as well as in society—even better indeed 
—tor their friendships are of a more pure dilection without any alloy 
of use or pleasure: and the friendships themselves have ag their 
good and their end that very thing which is desired and loved in the 
contemplative life. 


And yet as regards the inward part of contemplative life, these 
friends cannot communicate anything, one to another: this order of 
persons therefore cannot become a society. In fact, the contem- 
plative life of man (and of angels) consists essentially speaking 
in an intellectual possession of the whole of Being, ‘anima est quod- 
dammodo omnia’; and since these creatures are not ‘the whole’, 
they only find their perfection and their own wholeness in their 
intellectual unity or identification with that which alone is all being, 
with God, the divine and independent Whole. But this act of under- 
standing is a wholly immanent communion of the intelligence with 
its object, a veritable ‘intentional unity’ between the creature and 


_ God. By consequence, neither men nor angels can communicate 


to one another the act of intellection (that would be to communicate 
the self and the self is incommunicable) or even the object of their 
blessedness (that would be to communicate God, and God alone 
can do that)4; they cannot then help each other mutually in the 
actual exercise of their contemplative life (that would be to inter- 
pose themselves between God and the subject in the actual im- 
manent act which ought to unite them, and would hinder the union). 

It is undoubtedly true that men can aid each other in the prepara- 
tion of the act of understanding, in so far as the sensible faculties 
are necessary to its inception; and angels themselves can by ‘illu- 


3 Supernaturally speaking, the problem remains the same. There will be an 
‘affective unity’ joining itself to the ‘intentional unity’. y : 
4 ‘Nulla natura beata potest communicare suam beatitudinem altert’. T-Tl, 6, 6 ad 1. 
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minations’ and ‘locutions’ enlighten each other and tell each other 
the meanings of the mysteries of God, and help each other to love 
him more;5 but these acts, human or angelic are not strictly speak- 
ing, acts of the contemplative life,6 for they are directed towards 
other objects than God: this ‘communicatio’, human or angelic, 
thus constitutes a society, but—so far as the contemplative life, 
properly speaking, is concerned, the life of union with God, it is 
no part of that life. It is ‘extra verbum’. As regards human beings 
we know clearly what is meant by social life: communication by 
means of the senses at the direction of the soul, which is the form 
of the body, and of the inter-dependence of individuals one with 
another. As for angels, they show us that a society of created persons 
is not necessary to the perfection of each one of them. Created imme- 
diately by God, and united immediately to God’ their personal end 
coincides with their end as a spiritual creature: their proper good with 
the common good of the order which they form together. For to be 
created and dependent on God does not make them the less ‘persons’, 
complete entities, independent one of another. Thus in order that 
there may be a society conforming to the character of the person 
(angel) or to the character of the individual (man) we see that this 
society can never be, in itself, a ‘communicatio’ in beatitude. The 
contemplative life, angelic or human, is then in itself a solitary life, 
‘apart’ [separate from, independent of, others] because a thing 
divine. 

Never, therefore, can a friendship be born in the depths of the 
contemplative life since communication is necessary for its begin- 
ning. But, if a friendship existed already before the solitary contem- 
plative life [was entered into], it certainly would not disappear, 
but it could never communicate any good to the contemplative 
state, or have any beneficial effect on it. 

One must always recognise too that the conclusions drawn here 
from the consideration of the contemplative life, from the strictly 
formal point of view, of the exercise of acts of contemplation should 
be very sensitive to fine shades of difference when they are applied 
in practice. The solitude necessary to the exercise of the contem- 


5 ‘Tlluminare nihil alind est quam manifestationem agnitae veritatis alii tradere’. 
I, 106, 1. Cf. ad 2, and article 2. 

6 ‘Vita contemplativa praecipue consistit in contemplatione Dei; et quantum ad 
hoe unus angelus alium non docet. Sed de his quae pertinet ad dispensationem 
mysteriorum Dei, unus angelus docet alium purgando, illuminando et perficiendo; 
et secundum hoc habent aliquid de vita activa quamdiu mundus durat. . . . Et in 
eis non distinguitur vita activa a contemplativa sicut in nobis qui per opera vitae 
activae impedimur a contemplatione’. II-IT, 181, 4 ad 2. 

7 ‘Sola natura rationalis creata habet immediatum ordinem ad Deum quia. . . 
natura rationalis, in quantum cognoscit universalem boni et entis rationem, habet 
immediatum ordinem ad universale essendi principium’. II-II, 2, 3. 
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plative life is not, speaking formally, the material solitude of the 
desert, but a spiritual independence of all that is created and human. 
Doubtless material solitude, the eremitical life, is the most suitable 
instrument for the spiritual solitude of the contemplative life. But 
absolute solitude, quite apart from the material conditions of life 
which make it almost impracticable, when it reaches to the exclu- 
sion of all contact with the civilised world, pre-supposes at the 
same time (if it is not to be almost unendurable), a habit of con- 
templation so intense and continuous as God alone can infuse, as 
well as a moral life strong enough to face all temptations of the 
devil and the vengeful attacks that will be made by a body wounded 
by mortal sin. This life is then extremely perilous’, and if one does 
not enter on it in order to become ‘deified’ by charity and contem- 
plation one falls to the level of the beasts, ‘aut bestia aut deus’?. 
Absolute solitude is suited to none but those who are very perfect, 
that is, those who participate almost (but not entirely for that is 
impossible here below)!° in uninterrupted contemplation, and in 
that unceasing and undeviating charity which belongs to the state 
of eternal beatitude. And as we have always here below more or 
less need of being taught and encouraged in the contemplative life, 
and even of being perfected in the moral life, we are justified in 
holding, by referring to the experience of the founders of the con- 
templative orders (who certainly should have been able to solve 
the problem practically)1! that the life best proportioned to the per- 
fection which we ought to attain here below is a contemplative life, 
led in a solitude more or less great, but led within a social frame- 
work sufficiently wide and sufficiently regulated to assure only that 
minimum of communal life which is indispensable to the life of 


8 ‘Solitudo non est ipsa essentia perfectionis sed perfectionis instrumentum. Id quod 
_ est solitarium debet esse sibi per se sufficiens. Hoc autem est cui nihil deest, quod 
- pertinet ad rationem perfecti. . . . Et ideo vita socialis necessaria est ad exercitium 
perfectionis. Solitudo autem competit iam perfectis. Sicut ergo id quod iam perfec- 
tum est praceminet ei quod ad perfectionem exercetur, ita vita solitariorum st 
debite assumatur praeeminet vita sociali. Si autem absque praecedenti exercitio 
talis vita assumatur, est periculosissima, nisi per divinam gratiam suppleatur quod 
jn aliis per exercitum acquiritur, sicut patet de beatis Antonio et Benedicto’. II-IT, 
188, 8. ; ies ; 

9 ‘Homo potest solitarius vivere dupliciter, uno modo, quasi societatem humanam 
non ferens, propter animi saevitiam et hoc est bestiale, alio modo per hoe quod 
totaliter divinis rebus inhaeret et hoc est supra hominem. Et ideo Philosophus dicit 
T Politicorum (cf. 8. Th. Lec. 1) quod ille qui aliis non communicat est bestia aut 
deus, id est divinus vir’. Id. ad 5. Sater TE ie 4 
10% ionem esse semper in actu rectae contemplationis in statu viae lta quo 
2 aa eee ratio sit Deus est impossibile’. De Verit. q. 24 a9, of. II-Il, 24, 8; 
184, 2 on the impossibility of a charity always in act here below. * Le 

11 The Salmanticenses note (Curs. Theo. De Statu religioso, disp. ii dub. ili n. 86) 
that there has never been officially in the church a ‘religion’ (vowed order) of 
hermits who made profession to live in solitude. 
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uninterrupted interior tranquillity”. 

We see then that if the essence of the contemplative life, the 
full exercise of the theological virtues and gifts, has no need of 
social life nor of the aid of friendship which cannot in any way 
do it good; if on the contrary it demands absolute interior solitude 
and the most fierce independence as regards all that is human, 
nevertheless it can live and survive in a material solitude which is 
only relative, and does indeed normally live (we must not forget 
that it is the final end of all men) within the framework of social 
life, or the ordinary human way of life here on earth. It is evident 
that the more men approach perfection in the exercise of their 
contemplation, and the more they participate in the state of con- 
tinual beatitude, the less need have they of any element of social 
lifels, but also the more perfect men are, the less is sensible inter- 
course necessary for the birth and continuance of their friendships: 
one single meeting often suffices great men and saints to under- 
stand each other and to join them in friendship: as the radii of 
a circle approach each other as they approach the centre of the 
circle, so do friends understand and love each other more in pro- 
portion to their greater communion in the object, almost without 
their having any need to communicate with each other, so much 
does their union in the object cause them to understand their mutual 
good. It is only sometimes long after we have seen our friends that 
we understand, when we ourselves live through what they had 
lived through those earlier days, how much closer was the union 
in the object, and how much more intense their love for us than 
we realised at the time. 

We can conclude then that, far from its being necessary to sacri- 
fice human friendships, the contemplative life renders them more 
pure and more profound; but also we must recognise that the wholly 
interior, inward-turning life requires friendships to remain outside 
in the region of human contacts and emotions. In the interior of 
the contemplative life there cannot be, speaking formally, any 
effective communication, any reciprocal usefulness or benefit. 

We know also quite definitely that this contemplative life con- 
sists in the exercise of the theological virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and that it is principally in the exercise of charity that 
the perfection of man consists. 


] 

12 It is in this sense that Pope Pius XI in his Letter to the Carthusians of the 
8th July, 1924, affirms the superiority of the Carthusian life to every other form of 
religious life (cf. Acta Apost. Sedis, 1924. p. 385 sq.; cited by J. Maritain, 
Primauté du Spirituel. Paris, 1927. pp. 312-313). 

13 ‘In contemplatione sapientiac, tanto aliquis efficacius operatur, quanto magis 
solitarius secum commoratur’. In Boeth. de Hebdom. Prolog. 
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ON THE DANGERS OF THE SOLITARY LIFE 
BY 


St Basi, THE GREAT AND St JoHN Curmacus 


I. Sr Basin (Regulae Fusius Tractatae, Interrogatio 7). 


AM convinced that a life lived together with others is much 
more profitable than the life of a solitary. In the first place, 
we are none of us self-sufficient as regards the needs of the 
body, but depend on each other for its necessities. For just 
as the foot possesses one capacity but not another, and cannot 
exercise its own office without the help of the other members 

of the body, nor supply what it lacks out of its own resources—so 
also in the solitary life even what we have becomes useless, because 
what we lack becomes unobtainable. For God the Creator has 
ordained that we should have need of one another ag it is written, 
therefore we are closely linked to each other. 

But apart from that, the love of Christ itself does not suffer that 
each of us should look only to himself. Charity, as St Paul says, 
seeketh not its own. The eremitical life, however, aims precisely at 
this, that everyone should look after his own needs. This, however, 
clearly militates against the law of charity which the Apostle himself 
fulfilled, who did not seek his own profit, but the salvation of many. 

Moreover, if a person lives by himself he does not easily recognise 
his own faults, since he has nobody to reprove and correct him in all 
humility and meekness. But correction is necessary, for even if 
reproach comes from an enemy it often has a salutary effect on a 
well-disposed person—how much more will the correction of one who 
truly loves us do much to cure sin! But it is very difficult, indeed, 
to find such a one in the life of solitude, unless one had already been 
associated with him before. And so the saying of the Wise Man will 
find application: ‘Woe to him that is alone: for, when he falleth, 
he hath none to lift him up’. (Ecclesiastes 4, 10). 

Now if we, who have been received into the hope of our calling, 
are all-one body with Christ as its head, each one of us is a member 
of the other only if we are joined together in the harmony of the body 
in the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, if each one of us chooses 
solitude and does not serve the common good according to the will 
of God, but indulges his own desire for self-sufficiency, how can we, 
divided and disjoined, preserve the state of being members of each 
other in the obedience to our Head, which ig Christ? For then we 
cannot rejoice with him who is honoured, nor sympathise with him 
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who suffers, since we are ignorant of the state of our neighbour. 
Moreover, how can one show humility if there is no one in whose 
regard he can practise it? How pity, if one is cut off from communion 
with others? How can one exercise patience if no one opposes one’s 
own will? Therefore the fighting ring, the way of progress and the 
constant exercise of perfection is the common life of the brethren. 


TI. St Jonny Curmacus (Scala Paradis, Gradus 27) 


There are such as approach this port, or rather this sea, or, perhaps 
even better, this abyss, of the solitary life, because of the unruliness 
of their tongue and the weakness of their flesh. Others because they 
are immoderately addicted to wrath and cannot contain themselves 
when they, miserable beggars, are living with others; they want to 
sail through life under their own rather than under anyone else’s 
command. Yet others choose this life because they cannot abstain 
from material things if they live among them; others still, that they 
may become the more zealous by living alone; others that they may 
perform secret penances; lastly there are those who seek admiration 
by such a life. And then there are those—if haply, when the Son of 
Man cometh, he shall find such true hermits on earth—who choose 
this holy solitude because of its spiritual delights and their thirst for 
the love of God and its sweetness, though they will not do so until 
they have rid themselves of all sloth and listlessness. 

Let no one, therefore, dare to follow the eremitical life if he is still 
subject to wrath and conceit, to hypocrisy and remembrance of in- 
juries, for he will only reap madness. Only if someone is pure of 
these, he may examine whether such a life is suitable for him. The 
signs of those who are justified in approaching the solitary life are 
these:,an unperturbed mind, a purified understanding, enraptured 
love of the Lord, constant memory of eternal punishments and death, 
unquenchable thirst for prayer, unflagging watchfulness, extinction 
of all sexual desires and other passions, death to the world, sound 
theological foundations, discretion, the gift of tears, silence, and 
other, similar things which most men abhor. . . . 

For he who lives as a hermit has to contend against weariness 
(accidie), and only too frequently is he its dupe, because all hig time 
of prayer and contemplation is taken up with fighting against it. 
Therefore I say that those who truly understand the science of soli- 
tude are few. He who does not yet know God intimately is unfit for 
the eremitical life and subject to many dangers. Solitude chokes the 
inexperienced ; for not knowing the sweetness of God they waste their 
time, as if imprisoned, in disgust and distractions. Hence the poor 
religious who is subject to another is better than a distracted hermit. 
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And even if one has begun the solitary life with sufficient justifica- 
tion, but fails to perceive its fruits every day, one either does not 
practise this life as it should be, or hag been deluded by conceit. 
For the solitary life means unremitting service of God; let the 
memory of Jesus be constantly united to your breath and you shall 
see its fruitfulness. 

Therefore you should greatly fear the solitary life, for nothing is 
more apt to lead to listlessness and disgust. Ts sum up: no one should 
put his hand to building the tower of the solitary life unless he has 
first sat down and counted, in prayer, whether he has the necessary 
qualities to carry it through; else, after having laid the foundation, 
he will become a laughing stock to his enemies and a snare to others. 
For one must beware of the sweetness it seems to promise, lest it 
should be caused by cruel physicians, or rather by subtle deceivers. . 


ILI. Legislation of the Church. (Council in Trullo, A.D. 692, Canon 
41.) 

Those who wish to live as anchorites in towns or villages, and to 
separate themselves, must first enter a monastery and be trained in 
the eremitical life. They must be subject to the Superior of the 
monastery for the space of three years in the fear of God, and 
practise obedience in all things, as is meet. In this way they proclaim 
their free choice of such a life, and to make sure that they embrace 
it with their whole heart of their own will, they must be examined 
by the superior of this place. Then they must conduct themselves 
mantully outside the enclosure for another year, so that their charac- 
ter may become the more manifest. For in this way they will prove 
that they pursue not vainglory, but seek the peace of solitude for its 
own beauty and goodness. After they have been trained all this time, 
- if they persevere in the same choice, they may enclose themselves; 
and then they may no longer leave their dwelling place when they 
like, except if they are compelled to do so for the common good or 
for another urgent necessity entailing danger of death, and even then 
only with the blessing of the local bishop. 

Translated by H. C. Grazr. 


Readers who have copies of Catholic newspapers or literary 
reviews to forward when read may be glad of the following address: 

Professor George Rainer, National Anhwei University, Anking, 
Anhwei, China. The difficulties in obtaining English journals in 
present-day China are formidable, and Professor Rainer will be 
grateful if any readers can help. 
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THE NAKED INTENT 


BY 


ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


N general the higher reaches of the spiritual life are charac- 
. terised by a method in prayer of praying without a method. 
Human methods are human activities: In the passive type 
of prayer the activity is divine so that the method is God’s 
method, the plan of which the soul can only guess. At the 
same time spiritual guides must give some indication as to 
the best way of co-operating in this divine method, and The Cloud 
of Unknowing as well as teaching the soul how to ‘nought’ itself 
in order to allow God to work freely, also suggests the type of human 
co-operation which is least likely to hinder the divine work. This may 
be called the method of prayer inculeated by The Cloud. It amounts 
to the reduction of all prayers to the most comprehensive and the 
least articulated. The long ex tempore monologues in which some 
people indulge while on their knees, a monologue which considers 
all the various attributes of God and his wonderful deeds and activi- 
ties, has to be undertaken for the sake of instruction in faith. Such 
means are required to lead the soul before God’s face; indeed it forms 
the core of the liturgy since the Canon of the Mass originated in an 
elaborate review of the great things God had done through his Son 
made man. Bvt once drawn close to God and praying for God’s sake 
or rather allowing him to ‘pray’ within the soul, there is no need for 
such elaboration. The mind gives up the struggle of trying to com- 
prehend in words the incomprehensible, Prayer at this period there- 
fore should be short and syllabic. 
The Cloud speaks of meaning God, apparently as opposed to 
expressing in a sentence judgments about God. 
When thou purposest thee to this work, and feelest by grace that 
thou art called by God, lift up thine heart unto God with a meek 
stirring of love. And mean God that made thee, and bought thee, 
and that graciously hath called thee to thy degree: and receive 
none other thought of God. (c. 7, p. 26; italics mine). 
In this way the soul rises above the limitations of human language 
and at the same time prepares itself for that manner of prayer which 
the author of the book describes as ‘a naked intent directed unto God’ 
(id). As this is the most important feature of the ‘method without 
method’ of The Cloud an analysis is called for to distinguish it from 
any false quietistic explanation. In such states of prayer it is not 
easy to determine the extent of the soul’s activity. The state is 
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predominantly passive and yet to insist that it was wholly passive 
would be to run grave risks of hindering God’s grace by falling into 
a serious error. Thus many spiritual writers require that the mind 
Should rid itself of images and raise itself above ‘understanding’ 
as well as imagination in order to be united to this ‘naked intent’ 
with God. On the other hand the experience of many people, sup- 
ported by such authorities as St Teresa, leads to the conclusion that 
the mind cannot strip itself of images and species in this way, but 
that this is something which can be done to the soul by God alone. 
It would certainly be dangerous to attempt any sort of ‘mindless’ 
prayer on one’s own account; so that the second attitude by which 
the soul leaves the stripping process to God is nearer the truth as 
well as safer. But if we consider the teaching of The Cloud on this 
naked intent we shall find that the stripping of the mind of images 
and understanding should be taken in a wider context in which the 
soul is called upon to undertake a considerable work on its own part. 

‘The naked intent is not to be understood as a special kind of 
mental gymnastics, for it is first of all a question of the will which 
is led on into the cloud of unknowing until it has a blind love of God 
in himself. It is firstly a question of developing what is often called 
by spiritual writers ‘a holy indifference’. The love must be of God for 
himself irrespective of any pain it may cause the subject or any 
reward he might gain from God. 

A naked intent I call it. Because in this work a perfect prentice 

asketh neither releasing of pain, nor increasing of reward, nor 

(shortly to say) nought but himself, Insomuch that he neither 

recketh nor regardeth whether he be in pain or in bliss, but only 

that his will be fulfilled whom he loveth. (c. 24, p. 58-9). 
Following this guide the soul itself must attempt in some way to be 
detached indeed from ‘the holiest creature that ever God made to 

“share with him’ (id.). Of course this blind love of God does not cancel 
out the second part of the evangelical commandment to love the 
neighbour as oneself, but it purifies it, in a sense, of all individual 
content. The ‘worker’ in this work will have no special regard to any 
individual man ‘whether he be kin or stranger, friend or foe’. The 
~ love is so strong as to knock down all barriers, so that far from making 
a man indifferent to his neighbour, callous or remote, his divine love 
becomes undifferentiated because he loves all men. 
For all men seem alike kin to him, and no man stranger. All men, 
he thinketh, be his friends and none his foes. (id.). 
‘Holy indifference’ therefore must be taken primarily in the sense of 
‘undifferentiated’ love and understanding. That is why attachments 
limit and prevent the work. From the supernatural height of blind 
love and naked intent attachments to one person rather than another 
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as well as separation of one aspect of God from another lessen the 
universality and wholeness of the soul’s embrace of God in himself 
and of mankind in God. Natural affections for others and even the 
supernatural duties towards those who are closest to a man may 
vary in intensity and yet not interrupt the universality of this love. 
Such bonds are not broken by ‘holy indifference’; God does not 
destroy what he has made good. (cf. ¢, 25). 

But this aspect of ‘indifferentiation’ does not give an entire explana- 
tion of indifference, for in a later chapter the author makes clear 
what he means by the cloud of forgetting. The reader is encouraged 
to forget all other people and their deeds, in fact he is to push down 
beneath him every created thing and every created image, even of 
his own being and his own deeds. Everything else but God alone if it 
appear in mind or will is to be regarded with weariness. The perfect 
lover hates self and loathes all but God, because God is goodness and 
is truth, and once this divine beauty has been glimpsed all else must 
appear distasteful. 

And therefore break down all knowing and feeling of all manner 

of creatures; but most busily of thyself. For on the knowing and 

feeling of thyself hangeth the knowing and feeling of all other 

creatures. (c. 438, p, 104). 

This ‘self’ is the last barrier, the innermost garment as it were, which 
must be stripped away in order that the intent may be completely 
naked. 

Thou shalt find, when thou hast forgotten all other creatures and 

all their works—yea! and also all thine own works—that there 

shall remain yet after, betwixt thee and thy God, a naked knowing 

and a feeling of thine own being. (id.). 

This process is evidently active and to be undertaken strenuously by 
the subject himself in such a way as to endeavour to become entirely 
objective leaving if it were possible even subjective awareness behind. 


But as we have already suggested such an activity taken by itself 
would be extremely dangerous and no one is advised even to consider 
such a purification without consulting a very experienced man of 
prayer. This ‘naked intent’ which may be regarded as the perfect 
example of a ‘chaste love’ of God can in fact be prepared for but not 
acquired. In the Epistle of Privy Counsel the author likens the ‘work’ 
to a sleep. 

The wanton questions of the wild ghostly wits and all imaginative 

reasons be fast bound and utterly voided, so that the silly soul 

may softly sleep and rest in the lovely beholding of God as he is. 

(Ep. Priv. Couns. a. 6, p. 207). 

In sleep the activity of the sleeper is reduced to the minimum and 
what he does he does unconsciously. But in order to induce sleep 
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& man must quieten a lively imagination or intellect. Sleep is pre- 
pared for rather than practised; so too for the naked intent. 

The work, therefore, is essentially ‘the work of only God, specially 
wrought in whatever soul he liketh’ (c. 84); so that the soul can at 
best only co-operate in this process of removing all means which 
Stand in the way of the End. As far as may be, decision as to what 
means lead most effectively to God must be left entirely on one side 
and God himself sought directly. A correspondent had written to the 
author of The Cloud for advice as to the best means of reaching God 
—should he fast or live alone, should he speak or hold hig tongue. 
In the Epistle of Discretion the author replies that he is not to bother 
about such means. None of such things ig God. 

He may not be known by reason. He may not be gotten by thought, 

nor concluded by understanding; but he may be loved and chosen 

with the true lovely will of thine heart. . . . If God be thy love and 
thy meaning, the choice and the point of thine heart, it sufficeth 

to thee in this life (Cell of Self Knowledge, p. 107-8). 

And he goes on to say that he should act as though there were no 
such means to come to God by, but only God himself. The work is 
itself in a certain sense God himself, for in God there is no distinction 
between Work and Worker and in the divine activity there is no 
means. God works by his creative will directly without having to use 
other things in order to attain his end. The soul must emulate this 
divine activity in co-operating with the effects of that activity in its 
very self. So unified has the soul become in its proximity to God 
himself that there ceases to be a distinction between the real capacity 
for the work and the work itself. It is as if a good eye with full power 
of sight were held open and darkness and obstacles removed so that 
its very capacity to see meant that it saw. This work is in a sense 
the end, God working. 

The condition of this work is such that the presence thereof 

enableth a soul to have it and to feel it. And that ableness may 

no soul have without it. The ableness to this work is oned with 
the work itself; without separation, so that whoso feeleth this work 

is able thereto, and none else. (c. 34). 

At the conclusion of this chapter he reaffirms the need to abandon 
all active means to God. Indeed ‘all good means’ hang upon this 
work. And as the devil, in contradiction to God, in order to tempt 
the soul and lead it into error, has to use means, one is safeguarded 
from all snares by this drastic stripping of all that is not God. The 
Epistle of Prayer repeats the same doctrine and explains ‘without 
means’ ag ‘without messenger of any thought in special causing that 
stirring (Cell. p. 87). 

Were this explanation of the ‘naked intent’ expressed in terms of 

¢ 
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the mind alone it would suggest a presumptuous claim to the state 
of Beatific Vision in which all intellectual means between the soul 
and God are finally removed so that in place of the verbum mentis, 
the idea of God, the Verbum Divinum, second person of the Blessed 
Trinity, reigns. But it is fundamentally a question of the will which 
having Haueed itself of all created things can leap ahead into the 
deptha of divinity. As a consequence, however, the mind seems to 
get as near as anything could be on this earth to the state of Vision. 
For a better understanding of this we must turn to the Epistle of 
Privy Counsel where the be adopts a more metaphysical tone and 
uses a rather different type of imagery. 

The work of keeping ‘the mind’s eye’ on God is principally that of 
disclosing the being of self to the touch of the infinite Being of God. 
This is the healing touch of God who uses no means, but himself 
comes directly in touch with the soul. 

Take good, gracious God as he is, plat and plain as a plaster, and 

lay it to thy sick self as thou art... . It mattereth not now to thee 

but that thy blind beholding of thy naked being be gladly borne up 
in lustiness of love to be knitted and oned in grace and in spirit 
to the precious Being of God in himself only as he is, without more. 

(Ep. Priv. Couns. c. 2, p. 186). 

From the human point of view, therefore, the first step in this union 
of being with Being lies in undistinguished self-knowledge, or possibly 
merely self-awareness, ‘the blind beholding of thy naked being’. A 
man must ignore all the qualities of his being, for these depend simply 
on his essential being—that he is; and by thus excluding all the 
wonderful and admirable variety of human experiences he will come 
to the subjective centre of things—‘the first point and the prick of 
thy beholding, whatever it be, is thy naked being’ (c. 8, p. 190). 
We find rena what is very much like an application of the ‘Cogito, 
ergo sum’ to the way of reaching God, but by prayer rather than by 
philosophy. In all my experience the fundamental part is simply that 
Ll am—‘the first of all thy fruits’—and it is upon this alone that I 
should look when approaching God. To think of what I have done, 
good or bad, to tot up the number of activities in which I am engaged, 
to review my friendships and contacts with others, all such things 
provide ‘acts’, realities, which are in themselves not God but which 
are determining and occupying my soul. If I am to touch being 
to Being I must forget all determinations and specifications and 
approach him as an infinite capacity, an empty space ready to be 
filled by the divine presence, a pure potency of a being ready to be 
qualified and determined by the infinite being of God. Those other 
realities will be there but if I do not reflect on them they will not 
provide a barrier to the direct presence of God. Thus I approach 
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God with my substance, with my naked being, in order that this 
being may be knitted to the Being of God. 


When we come to consider the object from which all reality 
proceeds and which itself actuates the naked soul by a touch or 
contact, the same principle of indifferentiation applies. The qualities 
or attributes of God are one with himself, but if we consider them 
separately, each one on its own, the perfect and infinite Being of God 
becomes limited and qualified as far as our constricting human mind 
is concerned. “Thou shalt have no more beholding to the qualities of 
the being of thyself’ (c. 4, p. 193). For although in metaphysics 
philosophers have often been misled by identifying the most general 
idea of being with God himself, we are here dealing with the supra- 
rational approach to God beyond the reach of human concepts and 
in that most objective realm the Being of God is most general, un- 
specified, unqualified. The attributes of God are God himself, so 
that in considering anything about him one is always thrust back 
on the fact that his being comprises all. The Epistle itself makes this 
perfectly clear and we must be forgiven for quoting at length: 

There is no name, nor feeling, nor beholding more, nor so much, 

according unto everlastingness (the which ig God), as is that the 

which may be had, seen, and felt in the blind and the lovely 
beholding of this word is. For if thou say: ‘Good’ or ‘Fair Lord’ or 

‘Sweet’, Merciful’ or ‘Righteous’, ‘Wise’ or “All-witting’, ‘Mighty’ 

or ‘All-mighty’, “Wit’ or “Wisdom’, ‘Might’ or ‘Strength’, ‘Love’ 

or ‘Charity’, or what other such thing that thou say of God: all of 
it is hid and enstored in this little word is. For that same is to him 
only to be, that is all these for to be. And if thou put a hundred 
thousand such sweet words as be these: good, fair, and all these 
other, yet went thou not from this little word is. And if thou say 
them all, thou puttest not to it. And if thou say right none, thou 
takest not from it. (c. 4, p. 194). 
In this IS of God we find united not only the spiritual teaching of 
The Cloud but algo the theology of St Thomas’s Prima Pars and the 
heart of the Scriptures too. God announced himself in the most 
proper and complete way when he told Moses his name ‘I am who 
am’, or ‘He who is’. This proper name of God was recognised by the 
Jews when our Lord gaid suddenly, ‘Before Abraham was, I am’; 
and they knew that he thus claimed to be identified in Being with 
God. St Thomas has an article in hig question on the names of God 
in which he concludes that ‘He who is’ is the most proper of all 
God’s names. It does not stop at any form or quality but goes 
straight to the very reality of God whose essence is his being. ‘Our 
intellect’, he says, ‘cannot in this life know the essence of God itself, 
as it is in itself, and yet whatever mode is taken to determine our 
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idea of God falls short of the mode of what God is in himself. There- 
fore the less determined the names are, and the more absolute and 
common ‘they are, the more properly are they applied to God’. 
(Lila, 11), 

And in seeking confirmation of this doctrine of The Cloud we turn 
algo to St John of the Cross whose Spiritual Canticle describes the 
touches of God on the substance of the soul. These touches have a 
special effect on the understanding. ‘This most subtle and delicate 
knowledge enters with marvellous sweetness and delight into the 
inmost substance of the soul, which is a far greater delight than any 
other. The reason is that substance of the understanding is given 
to it, stripped of accidents and imaginary forms’. (stanzas XIV and 
XV, Peers, ii, 266). And he goes on to speak of the ‘naked truths’ 
which are thus manifested to the understanding, and of how the soul 
understands ‘naked substance’, all of which of course is taken from 
the same source as that of The Cloud’s inspiration, namely the 
Dionysian teaching about the ‘ray of darkness’ which penetrates to 
the very marrow of a man’s being yet without giving him the clarity 
of vision which is reserved for heaven. In heaven St Paul says that 
we shall know even as we are known, substance to substance in the 
clear light of vision. Now in the height of prayer the soul approaches 
as near as possible but always in darkness—‘all that thou art as 
thou art unto him that is as he is’. 


And so the capacity of the soul emptied, both by self and prin- 
cipally by God, of all other things created or limited is filled up, 
so to speak, with the being of God. St John of the Cross has a beauti- 
ful passage on the nature of the approach of being to Being. ‘He 
(God) communicates himself after a manner most high and likewise 
most gentle. The voice is infinite, for, as we have said, it is God 
himself who communicates himself, speaking in the soul: but he 
limits himself by the capacity of each soul, uttering a voice of such 
strength as befits its limitations’. (loc. cit. Peers ii, 264). 


The soul therefore which has reached temporarily, or perhaps more 
permanently, this sweet state of union must suit its prayers to this 
general perception of the whole being of God. Long discourses and 
such ‘naming’ of God would be out of place, and therefore the author 
of The Cloud often returns to the need for prayer to be by means of 
one word and one syllable, “for the shorter the word the better it 
accordeth with the work of the spirit’ (c. 7, p. 26). Just as sin was 
to be unspecified in the examination of conscience and simply pre- 
sented in the general sense of guilt under the title of the ‘lump of 
sin’, so the whole of a man’s positive prayer may be expressed by 
the word ‘God’ or ‘Love’. The Cloud is careful to point out that the 
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prayers of the Church with all their diversity and multiplicity form 
the groundwork of all prayers; but those who are caught up into this 
work in their special prayers will include everything in the smallest 
compass. When a house catches fire, in the author’s vivid metaphor, 
a man will not make a long rigmarole to explain what has happened, 
but will simply cry ‘Fire’ or ‘Out’. The power of such a short syllable 
is far more effective than a long speech. ‘So short prayer pierceth 
heaven’. (cf. ec. 37-38). 


It is prayed with full spirit, in the height and in the depth, in the 

length and in the breadth of his spirit that prayeth it. (c. 38, p. 94). 
And he thus encompasses according to his mode the length, breadth, 
height and depths of God. These single words are suited to the 
‘naked intent’ of the soul. They cause the minimum of mediation 
between God and the soul so that many words do not interrupt the 
divine touch. But they must be ‘secretly meant in the depths of the 
spirit’; they must be put forth ‘in full spirit’ like the word ‘Fire’ for 
the man horrified by the conflagration. Indeed 

it is best when it is in pure spirit without special thought or any 

pronouncing of words; unless it be seldom, when for abundance of 

spirit it bursteth up into word. (c. 40, p. 99). 
The author tells his reader not to study words, for this work is only 
reached by grace, not by study. God as he comes to touch the soul, 
substance to substance, will stir the soul so that from its abundance 
these short syllables will come forth. And yet as the entire character 
of the work is one of co-operation of the soul with God, often a single 
word like this will bring the soul to the threshold of the presence of 
the naked Being of God and go prepare the way for ‘the naked intent’, 


Lo! here may be words and little matter. Nevertheless, all this I 
have said to let thee know in which things thou shalt use the works 
of thy wits, and in which not; and how that God is with thee in 
one work, and how in another. (Ep. Priv. Couns, 10, p. 226). 


A PRAYER BEFORE SAYING OFFICE 


‘Omnipotens et misericors Deus clementiam tuam suppliciter de- 
precor ut me famulum tuum N.. . . tibi servire fideliter concedas et 
perseverentiam bonam et felicem consummationem mihi largire dig- 
neris, et hoc Psalterium quia in conspectu tuo cantavi ad salutem 
et ad remedium animae meae proficiat sempiternum. Amen’, (c. 
A.D. 1140).—By Eadwin, copyist of the famous Psalterium triplex 
(see Wanley, Catalogus MSS. Septentrionaliwm, 1704, pp. 268-9). 
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THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
BY 


JoHN TAULER 


Of how one should seek and find the spiritual nativity in the light 
of grace, by self-effacement and the suppression of all natural light. 
Of the price of sufferings and afflictions, and in particular of the 
three offerings of the Magi. 
Ubi est qui natus est rex Judaeorum ? 
‘Where is he that is born King of the Jews?’ 
(Matt: 2, 2.) 


E are come indeed to adore him and to offer him our 
mystical gifts: gold, frankincense and myrrh. The reason- 
able soul, by its natural light alone, comes to the know- 
ledge of the existence of God. But what is he? Who is he? 
Where is he? So many questions to which she gives no 
answer and of which she ignores the solution. Hence, for 
the holy and religious soul, arises a loving desire to seek God with 
ardent solicitude. She wants to know what he is, who is this hidden 
and unknown Being. 

Then, in this laborious searching, suddenly there appears a star, 
and this is nothing but a ray of heavenly grace, a divine light 
which seems to say interiorly to the soul: he is born! At the same 
time this light leads the soul to the place of his birth which no 
natural light could have pointed out to her. And go we see that 
all who seek for this nativity by the light of reason alone do not 
arrive there: they stray and lose their way, they make no progress 
in virtue. In fact, to get there it is not under the leading of natural 
light that one must place oneself. The divine light alone can make 
known to man the nature and place of this nativity; that alone can 
lead him to it. But alas! most people will not or cannot bear this 
brilliant radiation which would lead them to this birth-place; they 
think to get there by leaning on their natural reasoning, on exterior 
realities. This however is impossible; they also wait for a favourable 
time which will never come, whilst in the heart of many of them 
the desire to know goes on growing until it penetrates and consumes 
the marrow of their bones. So they are obliged, in order to satisfy 
this desire, in order to know this nativity, to exhaust all their 
natural strength; yet all the natural lights they make use of are 
powerless to teach them, for they know nothing about it themselves. 

But here we find three things to consider. First of all the desire 
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that makes them seek; then there is the manner of seeking. Finally 
the discovery of this nativity. In the same way, in every man we 
distinguish three things: first that he is bound by flesh and blood, 
that is the corporal senses and, if I may say so, sensuality itself. 
The second is his reason or intelligence. The third is the pure and 
bare substance of the soul. 

These three things are very different and each one of them sees 
realities in its own way from its own angle. The sun, for instance, 
although one in itself, is revealed in divers ways according as its 
light comes through a black glass, a yellow glass or a white glass. 
It is not too absurd to compare sensuality to black glass, reason 
and intelligence to yellow glass, the pure and naked spirit to white 
glass. Now when one raises oneself from sensuality to reason, from 
reason to spirituality, what was black becomes yellow and what 
was yellow becomes white. Thus one arrives at perfect simplicity 
and in that simplicity alone shines the true light, there alone is it 
truly received. When all images are effaced, when there are no 
longer any types or similitudes but only the pure substance, then 
is manifested this nativity. There, in this darkness of nature, is 
wrapped the whole of heaven. Supposing someone fixes his gaze 
upon the sun, he becomes incapable of seeing anything else, pre- 
cisely because he is filled with its excessive brilliance. It is the 
same with a soul filled with this divine hight; all other forms and 
images disappear. When that light is to shine, all natural light is 
blotted out and extinguished. The star which showed the place of 
the Saviour’s birth to the Magi was no natural star like the others, 
it had not like them any natural position in the firmament. 

Now, notice that images of exterior things perceived by the senses 
seem much nobler in the senses than they really are. As we have 
said, the senses represent black glass. Then comes intelligence 
which strips off the material part of sensible images and renders 
them intellectual. At once yellow succeeds the black. Let us suppose 
that intelligence getting above itself renounces itself and reaches 
up to the pure and bare spirit, all these thenceforth become white. 
It is here alone the star shines and it is towards the manifestation 
of that star that all human life should be directed in detachment 
and simplicity. 

These three things correspond to the three gifts of the Magi. 
We read actually that they offered gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

And first of all whoever has tasted myrrh knows how bitter it is. 
That signifies the bitterness of penance which is the first thing 
needed in our search for God. When someone has just left the world 
to serve God, he must give up pleasures, comforts and luxuries of 
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this life, for these are the first obstacles. In fact it is absolutely 
essential to break away from any possessions that hold the soul 
captive. This to begin with seems difficult and very bitter. But it is 
necessary; true penance demands that the more a thing gives us 
pleasure the more we shall experience bitterness in leaving it. We 
must then exercise a more attentive supervision over what pleases 
us. The greater the pleasure the more bitter will taste the myrrh. 
Why, it will be the most distasteful of bitter things. 

But someone will say to me: How can any man in his lifetime 
do without pleasure. Obviously if he is hungry, he eats; if he is 
devoured with thirst, he drinks; if sleep overtakes him, he sleeps; 
if he is suffering from the cold he warms himself. All that certainly 
is not bitter but rather very agreeable to nature and you cannot 
change nature; in fact it remains what it is. 

That is true. In all these things we do experience pleasure but 
we must take care not to let it get a hold in our interior soul. This 
pleasure should evaporate with the passing exterior act: we should 
not dwell on it, we should not seek it or try to hold on to it or rest 
in it with affection and enjoyment. 

All delight that we find in this world or in creatures should glide 
past us like a shadow. It is important to be mortified on this point 
and to conquer nature. | go further, it is even necessary to conquer 
and keep in order the enjoyment that comes from conversation 
with the friends of God, with virtuous men. Everything that favours 
our natural inclinations must be fought against, until Herod with 
all his family are really dead, that is to say with all those who seek 
to destroy our souls. Do not be under any illusion; but let each 
one consider and look closely at the state of his soul; let him not 
loosen the bridle of liberty, but dwell always in holy fear. 

There is yet another myrrh far more bitter than the preceding 
one. This one comes from God himself and is called desolation or 
distress from within and without. If we would only accept this 
myrrh with all our hearts, with the same love which God shows in 
giving it to us, we should experience a marvellous joy; our very 
being would be transformed, What peace and happiness we should 
possess! and who could say what nobility of soul we should derive 
from it? It is certain that the smallest cross, as well as the greatest, 
that comes to man with God’s permission proceeds from a deep and 
unutterable tenderness. Yes, the greatest gift God can give us, the 
one that most manifests his love, the one that is most beneficial to 
us, is the cross that he sends us, provided that we know how to 
accept it. That is saying too little: every cross that comes our way, 
every trial however small is willed by God, foreseen from all eternity, 
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pre-ordained out of love for us, in the place, time and manner of 
its happening. Nothing is of less moment than one hair of our heads, 
yet it is written that the very hairs of our head are numbered. Let 
us suppose you have a bad finger or a headache, your feet are cold, 
you feel hungry or thirsty, you are grieved by a word or gesture; 
in short, something disagreeable has happened to you, rest assured 
that all that is to dispose your heart towards this joyous and holy 
nativity; it has all been arranged by God, predestined by God, who 
has decreed that all that should happen in the number, weight and 
measure in which it actually has happened, so that none of it could 
have been’ lessened or changed. Certainly from all eternity God has 
foreseen that eyes would be placed in my head. If I should lose an 
eye, if I should cease to see or to hear, still the heavenly Father 
has foreseen that it should be so. In his eternal wisdom he has 
permitted deliberately that this should come about. 

Is it not only right, then, that opening interiorly the eyes and 
ears of my soul, I should give thanks to my beloved Creator for 
having wrought in me his eternal designs? Am I on the contrary 
to grieve. No, a thousand times no. Rather should I rejoice. On the 
same principle, the death of those we love, loss of fortune or repu- 
tation, being deprived of rest or no matter what good that God has 
deigned to grant us, all that prepares us, all that is sent to us so 
that we may attain to true peace, on condition that we know how 
to accept it, as we have already said. 

We sometimes meet people who, under the stress of trouble, come 
to us and say: ‘Father or Master, things are going badly with me; 
I have all sorts of troubles, I am suffering endless vexations’. To 
these I answer: ‘Well done’. ‘No, no’, they say, ‘Master, it is all 
through my owa fault. I have allowed thoughts to oceupy my mind.’ 
I say again: ‘Whether it is your fault or not, believe me that this 
cross has been sent to you by God; thank him for it, bear with it; 
suffer it and be resigned to it’. 

Whenever God gives us the myrrh of afflictions, he has no other 
motive than to raise us to great perfection and to make us attain 

to those sublime heights that few can scale. In order to procure for 
us the benefits that come from trial and suffering, God multiplies 
our troubles and makes everything seem hard to us. Surely he could 
just as easily have given us bread direct instead of sending us wheat 
and corn. But he wanted us to make bread out of wheat ourselves, 
so as to teach us the necessity of working for everything. 

And thus it is that in his eternal wisdom he has disposed all 
things, foreseen everything, pre-ordained everything. A painter, 
drawing a line for a portrait, has already decided in his thought 
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on its length and breadth, if he wants to produce a work of art, 
he has already planned the colouring and what shades are to pre- 
dominate. Now, never has an artist conceived a picture like God 
has planned his work: he has laboured at it with infinite care, deter- 
mining what trials and sorrows a soul will pass through, drawing 
the outline and choosing the colours that will bring it to perfection 
of form, on condition that the soul accepts his gifts and consents to 
use the myrrh placed at its disposal. But alas! how many do we 
not see, who, not satisfied with this God-sent myrrh, make a choice 
of numerous others and rack their brains to find imaginary trials 
and mortifications. 

And yet after long sufferings they have drawn very little grace, 
because they did not act wisely but trusted in their own ideas and 
mistaken natural impulses. Whether it was a case of laborious © 
penance, of rigorous abstinence, of assiduous prayer, of studied 
devotion, nothing can profit them very much, once they have become 
attached to them from choice, as if God were obliged to wait on 
them as long as they wished. 

They are, alas, all mistaken. God, as a matter of fact, only 
rewards in man what has been his own work. In paradise, in a 
blessed eternity, it is not man’s will but solely the work that God 
has accomplished in man that will receive an imperishable crown. 
Nevertheless everyone must direct all his efforts towards God, 
co-operating with his grace, so as not to receive it in vain. But be 
assured that what has not been God’s work in you, will count for 
very little. 

Finally, there is a third kind of myrrh, which is the bitterest of 
all, and that God gives in interior anguish, in the darkness of the 
spirit. Whoever is willing to taste this myrrh must endure all bitter- 
ness and mortify his flesh and blood, and his very nature. The most 
painful exterior penance fades before this interior work which is 
entirely different. Only those who have experienced it can tell us 
under what extraordinary forms and in what astonishing variety 
these trials present themselves. This explains the great troubles of 
every kind, the anguish and terrible bitterness through which certain 
souls have to pass. No one can surmount them alone. Only God 
knows why he allows them. 

Not to profit by them would be the greatest misfortune; no words 
could describe it and no one could sufficiently deplore it. For no 
intelligence can understand the unutterable love that drives God to 
give us this myrrh. It is there for us to use; unfortunately we pass 
it by as in a dream, we neglect it and know not how to profit by it. 
For the most part those who get a taste of it cry out: ‘Alas, Master, 
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I am worn out with this interior dryness and dreadful darkness!’ 
I reply to them: ‘My beloved son, suffer it, bear this trial patiently, 
and soon you will find you have benefited more than if you had been 
enjoying strong sensible devotion’. 


Again, there are two ways of sharing in this myrrh, through the 
senses or through the intelligence. The senses taste the myrrh 
exteriorly in the following way: some souls want to be too wise 
and to show off their knowledge that some exterior event is the 
result of chance. Mere chance, they say, was the cause, persuaded 
that they could have avoided and not had to suffer their present 
trouble had they acted in such and such a way; they decide dog- 
matically how everything happens. They want to be wiser than God; 
they would willingly advise him and teach him to govern. 


And because they are unwilling to receive myrrh at his hands, 
they are weighed down with immense affliction; they are experi- 
encing a myrrh of insupportable bitterness. Others touch upon this 
interior myrrh with their mental subtlety: they discuss it, seek to 
free themselves from the torture by intellectual reasoning. And so 
it often happens that simple and poor ignorant souls advance higher 
and more quickly than these learned people occupying themselves 
with subtle reasonings. We can easily divine the cause: simple souls 
follow God in simplicity and know of no other way than to put com- 
plete trust in him. 

Oh, if only the intellectuals would condescend to imitate these 
ignorant people and, like them, abandon themselves entirely to 
God, how much more wisely would they act and how easily would 
they reach their soul’s deepest centre! Indeed their intellect would 
act more freely and with a better understanding of all things. In 
fact if, on this point, they would yield themselves solely to God, 
everything would be a help to them, even to the shedding of one 
drop of blood. 

And now rises like a fragile column a breath of incense. Frank- 
incense was the Magi’s second present. Now, to begin with, incense 
has an agreeable smell. When fire touches a grain of incense it 

extracts from it its hidden perfume; this perfume is dispersed in 
the atmosphere, it rises up shedding on all sides a delicious odour. 
The fire represents the ardent love of God hidden in prayer. Prayer 
is the incense which expresses and gives off its perfume under ‘the 
warmth of love and devotion. 

Prayer, in fact, according to the definition of theologians, is the 
raising of the soul to God. Now, just as straw is winnowed to extract 
the wheat and after the milling is good for nothing except to make 
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a dung-hill or stable litter, so vocal prayer hag no other aim than 
to excite the soul to interior devotion and to cause it to give forth 
a pleasing odour before God. When this perfume has been diffused 
by the soul, vocal prayer has no longer any meaning. However, we 
must make an exception for those who are bound to public prayer 
under ecclesiastical precept, or through some special obligation, 
as for instance a prayer imposed by the confessor. 

The third gift offered by the Magi was gold. Those who offer this 
gift are distinguished from all other men: we must congratulate and 
admire them and that’s all we can say about it. Indeed from all 
eternity they have been begotten by the Father in the Son. They 
go through life unnoticed; they do not know themselves, for they 
esteem themselves as the last of all. No one knows them; they are 
nameless. God alone knows them. He offers himself in them. The 
greatest tribute we can make them is to say no one knows how 
admirable they are and what marvels take place in them. 

Someone will ask: Are we permitted to pray that we may become 
one of these? No, that is only permitted to those to whom God has 
interiorly given the grace. No one else can aspire to it. And go, I 
affirm, on sincere consideration, that no one can or ought to pray 
for this. Why? Because God, who alone can bestow such a gift, 
can alone ask it of himself. No one else can. And so God is the 
advocate and the donor and there are no others. 

But there is another gold that we are perfectly free to ask for, 
and that is the kind that consists in a prayer addressed to God to 
give us a deep aversion from all perishable creatures and from our- 
selves so as to draw us completely to him. That is the essence of 
conversion and not only are we permitted to ask for it, but it is 
our duty to do so. It is for that that the star shone showing us the 
nativity. Heaven opens over the heads of these souls, everything 
invites them to enter there: the voice of the Father is heard by 
each one saying: ‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased’. (Matt. 3 and 17.) 

The Holy Spirit in his turn, under the appearance of a dove, 
descends truly upon them; he manifests himself and thus is aecom- 
plished the miracle worked today by our Saviour, the changing of 
the water into wine. For, if I may so express it, these men are 
changed into God, becoming truly divine and deified. Nothing 
remains of them but the soul alone and God alone. May Almighty 
God grant us to seek, with the Magi, this glorious nativity, so that 
we may be made worthy of finding it in all truth. 


Amen. 


Translated by S.M.I. 
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THE APOSTLE OF JOY 


BY 
Vincent Kerns, M.S.F.S. 


OY’, wrote G. K. Chesterton on the last page of Orthodozy, 
‘is the gigantic secret of the Christian’, One of the greatest 
possessors of this secret was that gentle and genial bishop, 
St Francis de Salest. ‘God ig the God of joy’, he wrote; ‘the 
spirit of joy is the true spirit of devotion’. 

The worldly connotation of devotion is a dismal one. The 
opening chapters of the Introduction to the Devout Life were in- 
tended to dispel that erroneous opinion. The way of the soul to God 
should be one of joy; indeed it can only be one of joy, for sadness and 
melancholy are diametrically opposed to the happiness that comes 
from drawing near to God. ‘I cannot conceive’, Francis wrote to a 
saddened soul, “how you can let your heart be filled with such deep 
sorrow, considering you are a child of God, entrusted to his loving 
kindness, and consecrated to his love’. 

There is nothing sombre about the religion of St Francis de Sales. 
As he once observed in a sermon: ‘If you have a sorrowful face at 
the conclusion of your prayers it is a clear sign that you have not 
prayed as you ought to have done’, The soul, like the flower, must 
turn to the sunlight of joy or else it withers and dies. The heart, like 
the flower, cannot open in the dark. So we find the Saint laying down 
in the Treatise on the Love of God the principle that ‘joy opens the 
heart and sadness shuts it’. 

Joy and devotion go hand in hand. Joy is one of the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost which charity sows in our hearts. To be good one must 
have charity; but to be devout, charity alone ig not sufficient; ‘a 
great alacrity and readiness in carrying out the actions prompted by 
charity’ are also necessary. 

Charity and devotion are not really distinct; one is merely the 
greater degree of the other. ‘Charity and devotion differ no more the 
one from the other, than the flame from the fire; inasmuch as 
charity, being a spiritual fire, when it breaks out into flame, is called 
devotion’. 

Hence joy is an indispensable condition for leading the devout life. 
To be devout is to be happy—St Francis could not insist on this too 
much, The description of devotion and its effects on the soul, as 
set forth in the Introduction, reads strangely like St Paul’s eulogy 
of charity in hig Letter to the Corinthians. 


1 His feast day is kept on January 29. 
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‘Sugar sweetens unripe fruits, and corrects the rawness and 
unwholegomeness of those which are fully ripe. Now devotion is the 
true spiritual sugar which takes away what is bitter in mortification 
and what may be hurtful in consolation; it takes away discontent 
from the poor and anxiety from the rich, desolation from the 
oppressed and insolence from the favoured, sadness from the solitary 
and dissipation from him that is in company. It serves for fire in 
winter and for dew in summer; it knows how to abound and how to 
suffer need; it renders equally profitable honour and contempt; it 
receives pleasure and pain with a heart almost always the same, and 
fills us with a wonderful delight’. 

So St Francis was constantly fighting sadness in all its forms, both 
in hig personal direction and in his public writings. ‘Sadness is always 
unprofitable and in contradiction to the service of God’ is the theme 
of the last chapter in the eleventh book of the Treatise. This chapter 
is particularly interesting because in it he gives three reasons for the 
appearance of depression in the soul. It comes from the devil or from 
a naturally melancholy disposition or from the rebuffs of fate. 

St Francis describes the devil’s activity ag follows: “He over- 
whelms them (the emotions) with doubts, with feelings of aversion 
and jealousy, with groundless fears over past sins, and with so many 
trivial, bitter and melancholy fantasies that the soul turns away from 
all reason and consolation’. 

A melancholy disposition may not be morally blameworthy, since 
it can arise from natural physical causes. But it gives the devil an 
opening for laying his snares. In cloudy weather, as Francis charac- 
teristically remarks, flies drop most easily into the spider’s web. 

The various accidents of life affect everybody. Good and bad people 
alike suffer from natural causes. But while the devout, as a result of 
their union with God, can overcome the effects of the outer world, 
the others are too weak to resist. ‘These people are like monkeys and 
marmots which, when the moon wanes, are in a melancholy and 
depressed mood, but when it waxes they frisk about and dance and 
make buffooneries’. 

The best remedy for sadness is to turn immediately and calmly to 
God, putting all melancholy thoughts out of our minds, as we should 
impure ones; because once the imagination takes hold of them, they 
are made to seem a thousand times worse than they really are. Our 
prayers should not be about our unhappy state, but rather acts of 
confidence and love. ‘It is better to turn away our soul from its 
sadness when we speak with God, and let it dwell on other things, 
not on pain . . . because this will only remind us of our pain anew’. 
‘So as to divert the soul from its thoughts’, one should “busy oneself 
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with every sort of external work’. All will be well if we remember 
how trivial the incidents of this life are when compared with the 
life to come. 

‘And finally, in all the sadness which may come upon us, we must 
employ the authority of the superior will to do all that should be done 
in favour of divine love. There are indeed actions which so depend 
on bodily disposition and constitution that we have not the power 
to do them just as we please: for the melancholy-disposed cannot 
keep their eyes, or their words, or their faces, in the same good grace 
and sweetness as they would do if they were relieved from this bad 
humour; but they are quite able, though without the good grace, to 
say gracious, kind and civil words, and, in spite of inclination, to do 
what reason requires as to words and works of charity, gentleness 
and condescension. We may be excused for not being always bright, 
for one is not master of cheerfulness to have it when one will; but 
we are not excusable for not being always gracious, yielding and 
considerate; for this is always in the power of our will, and we have 
only to determine to keep down the contrary humour and inclination’. 

‘I cannot understand’, says Francis, ‘how souls that have given 
themselves to divine goodness can ever fail to be joyful; for is there 
any happiness like this?’ Time after time, in his letters, St Francis 
encourages his correspondents to ‘Be joyful’ or ‘Live joyfully!’ For, 
after all, joy is the result of a loving conformity of our will with 
God’s. When we love nothing but God, provided his will is done, 
we are perfectly happy. Sadness, on the contrary, indicates that the 
conformity is not yet perfect. 

Joyful holiness was the motto of St Francis de Sales; and that is 
the only true holiness. The story is told of the Saint that he heard 
one day of a man who led a saintly life but who nevertheless always 
~ looked sorrowful, ‘A sad saint’, was his quiet rejoinder, ‘is a sorry 
saint’. (Un saint triste est un triste saint.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, Lire OF THE SPIRIT. 


Sir,—As a frequent visitor to Hinsiedeln in recent years, may I 
be permitted to protest strongly against the article by H. C. Graef 
in your November number? a 

Anyone who is bold or rash enough to ask a serious periodical 
to publish the impressions received during a 36-hour visit might 
at least trouble to get the facts right. For example, it is just not 
true that the Mass in the ‘Gnadenkapelle’ is always that of Our 
Lady; the votive Mass is forbidden on all doubles of the first class 
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and days whose office excludes feasts of this rank. Another point: 
I have been at Hinsiedeln for most of the major solemnities and 
never have I known a ‘Mass in which the artistic accessories have 
actually been allowed to suffocate (sic!) the sacrificial rite’. To 
speak thus of classical polyphony is a sign of incredible narrow- 
mindedness. The writer gives the further impression that no plain 
chant was to be heard at all; if pressed, he would have to admit 
that the whole of the Proper was rendered very competently in 
plain chant. As regards the failure to provide an ‘unforgettable 
liturgical event’ for June 29, the critic was obviously unaware that 
this Feast is not kept as a day of obligation in most of the Swiss 
cantons, but is solemnised on the following Sunday. 

To the casual visitor Kinsiedeln must be an enigma, but to one 
who knows the Abbey there is untold spiritual wealth behind the 
baroque facade. That ‘wordly splendour’ itself was the only language 
its creators knew in which to sing the praises of Our Lady of the 
Hermits and her divine Son; to Them it may well be more pleasing 
than to the casual tourist from England. Behind all that, apart 
too from the excitement of the great pilgrimages, the Benedictine 
life goes on in unruffled calm; an intense apostolate radiates from 
as hard-working and edifying a community as can be found any- 
where in the world. In their midst I, for one, was privileged to find 
during the stress of the war years ‘a place of refreshment, light 
and peace’; their liturgy was a real joy; and, above all, our Lady 
was there. Even your contributor could not escape this last fact, 
but what a pity She should be placed in a setting that is a grotesque 
caricature of the real Hinsiedeln. 


Northampton. Yours, etc., Rev. Paut A. Taytor. 


The author of the article in question writes : 


I am sorry my personal impressions of Kinsiedeln—and the article 
in the LirE or THE Spirit was meant to convey only these, not to 
give an objective appreciation of the famous place of pilgrimage— 
have upset Fr Taylor. Tastes differ, and the baroque splendour with 
its inevitable touch of worldliness just did not appeal to mine, nor, 
I have been told, to that of other likeminded persons who happen 
to prefer a more austere liturgy to ‘classical polyphony’. I must, 
however, apologise for repeating some evidently erroneous pieces 
of information. I am sorry I seem to have failed to convey what 
I meant to convey, namely the enormous spiritual impression made 
by the place, which I had thought I had brought out the more 
clearly precisely by recording the external details distasteful to me. 
I hardly ‘think it necessary to say that of course no criticism 
whatsoever was implied of the Community, which I do not know 
at all, and which, I am sure, deserve all the praise bestowed on 
them in the letter of your correspondent. 


Yours, etc., H, C, GRAEF. 


CORRESPONDENCE 328 
“WORK AS PRAYER’ 
To the Editor, Lirr or THE Spirit. 


During the past few months you have printed several articles 
and letters pointing out the difficulties felt by the ordinary man and 
woman in the world in combining a life of prayer—that is the Chris- 
tian life—with their day-to-day tasks and duties. 

It seems to me that whilst all the statements made, and the 
various methods of approach suggested, are admirable and sound, 
a wrong emphasis has been put on a sort of necessary segregation 
between the life for God and the ‘other life’ that consists of getting 
and spending or the ‘daily round’. 

Such suggestions as saying the Rosary whilst hurrying for the bus, 
or reciting the Litany whilst stirring the pot are obviously good, but 
I am bound to admit that to me they smatter of escapism in its most 
dangerous form. The trouble today is that the mass of people are 
engaged in uncongenial tasks that could become quite easily literally 
soul-destroying if not looked on in a Christian way. It is no help to 
them to exhort them to find more time for prayer as some of them 
truthfully have no time. Surely the solution is the realisation that 
work, no matter what it is, is in itself a prayer. More work and better 
work can be made into more prayer and better prayer, if a true 
resignation to the will of God is made. 

I am of course not advocating in any way that direct prayers 
should not be said throughout the day when possible, and particu- 
larly in the morning and evening, but the general tragedy today is 
the inability of the really busy layman to connect his work with his 
salvation, 

The stockbroker will indeed get nowhere if his eyes are constantly 
turned to heaven instead of being glued to the ticker machine, but 
it is quite possible for him to see in the machine the glory of God 
reflected in the ingenuity of man, and the way to be of real service 
both to God and his neighbour by using it as best he can. 

Two pernicious phrases are often introduced into this controversy. 
A general exhortation to ‘grin and bear it’ or to ‘make the best of a 
bad job’. Now it is quite impossible and well-nigh stupid for the 
ordinary man to grin whilst suffering intense pain or whilst putting 
up with a particularly tedious, cantankerous, talkative customer. 
- It is, however, quite possible to pray and bear anything, if the two 
actions are made to overlap. There is no such thing as a completely 
useless job ordinarily speaking, and the way to make the best of it 
is certainly not to call it bad. These are not verbal gymnastics but 
surely strike at the heart of the dignity of man and labour. _ 

Perhaps one of the most terrifying sights today can be seen in the 
London tube, a constant, endless stream of hurrying people with 
anxious faces. There is no peace in that hurtling crowd and never a 
minute to lose. Perhaps I might be wrong, but I feel very few of 
them are saying their prayers as they rush up or down the moving 
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staircase, spurning in their haste the quiet if undignified help offered. 

But suppose all these people were hurrying and bustling to their 
work just because it was their work, the work God gave them to do! 
Then indeed let them bound up the stairways, let them fight for 
tickets and let there be a veritable spiritual tornado, but there would 
be no painful, strained eyes and no furrowed brows. In the midst of 
bustle there would be that Peace that surpasseth all understanding. 
5/12/48. Yours etc. Gaprien I. GRISEWOOD. — 


REVIEWS 


Samnst Paunt, Envoy of Grace. By Robert Sencourt. (Hollis and 
Carter; 16s.) 


There is a quotation from Chrysostom on the title-page: “I am 
grieved and pained that all men do not know this man as they ought 
to know him; but some are so far ignorant of him as not even to know 
the number of his epistles. . . . It is not through any natural readiness 
or sharpness of wit that even I know as much as I do—if indeed I do 
know anything—but owing to a constant drawing towards him and 
an earnest affection’. And it is plain that the author has likewise 
drawn towards him with affection. This is biography and not hagio- 
graphy, that is, it presents Paul the man rather than Paul the Saint, 
and one has the impression of an essentially human story, albeit of 
one inspired, rather than of one who wrote ‘Christ liveth in me’. 
Paul is the hero of the story and we are frequently shown his mind 
at work as reflected in his writings. The author has read very widely 
in Pauline literature and provides a wealth of scholarly references in 
the footnotes which are all grouped at the back. One notices that he 
draws more on the work of non-Catholic writers, such ag Ramsay 
(who is a principal source), Westcott, Sanday and Headlam, Kirsopp 
Lake and even Renan, than on that of Catholic writers like Lagrange, 
Prat and others, though happily recourse is frequently had to Holz- 
ner. Proper names and biblical references follow the Protestant text. 
The plan of the book is simply that of St Paul’s life, which is vividly 
recounted on an ample background of historical and local colour, 
with a study of his writings at the various periods. The author has 
clearly weighed carefully St Paul’s own words, which are usually 
rendered in a free translation. Controversial points are briefly alluded 
to in the text, and the arguments are developed in special appen- 
dices. The writer, following the trend of Anglican criticism of today, 
comes down, happily, on the side of tradition, e.g., St Paul was 
responsible for Hebrews and wrote Ephesians and Colossians and the 
Pastorals. The theory, not very widely held, that Philippians was 
written from a supposed imprisonment at Ephesus, is keenly upheld. 
Galatians is early. But can we doubt whether ‘the followers of Jesus 
had then made their religion precise’ (p. 48)? And were Stephen and 
those who stoned him naked (p. 34)? And was Christ (p. 29)? And 
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who said Aquila was an Armenian (p. 94)? There is much stress on 
the Greco-Roman world of the time—perhaps too colourful for some 
readers, but full of interesting references to current Roman litera- 
ture. The Rabbinic world is similarly carefully described. But was 
the term ‘Torah’ used of the whole Bible (p. 18)? In general it may 
be said that one who is attracted by the strongly personal style, and 
who is glad to have the evidence docketed at the end, and who needs 
a book written by a Catholic but presenting no internal evidence of 
ee certainly get to know St Paul more closely through reading 
is book, 


SEBASTIAN BuLLouag, O.P. 


SAINTE THERESE DE L’HNFANT-JESUS ET LA SoUFFRANCE, Par l’Abbé 

André Combes. (Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin; n.p.) 

L’Abbé Combes is a reputed authority on St Teresa of Lisieux, 
and in this volume he issues a welcome addition to the Etudes de 
Théologie et d'Histoire de la Spiritualité. The problem of pain and 
suffering has ever engaged the attention of mankind. Calvary is the 
lodestar for the follower of Christ, for every apostle who seeks to 
spread the good tidings of man’s restored inheritance of heaven. 
The Christian of heroic endeavour meets the problem of suffering not 
on the lower but on the higher plane; sees it not so much in terms 
of physical but of moral evil. It is sin that divides and separates 
mankind from God, and makes for chaos and dissension between 
man and his fellow. To effect reparation for their own sins and for 
the sins of the world, the saints were wont to inflict heavy and severe 
mortifications on their bodies. St Teresa, too, adopted a penitential 
cross, fashioned in metal; a means of mortification which she, after 
trial, abandoned as wholly unsuitable and imprudent for her soul. 
Not that she shunned or spurned a mortification that was primarily 
physical, as witness her intense suffering, borne with a truly heroic 
fortitude, when tuberculosis had made inroads on her health. 

“ he asceticism of St Teresa was in abandonment to the divine 
will, to the love of God. By Pére Petitot O.P. the holiness of St 
Teresa is classified as ‘sainteté de petitesse’ (the outcome of 
‘l’ascétisme de petitesse’), a terminology that does not find favour 
in the eyes of the Abbé Combes, who maintains it is misleading. 
‘Ceci me parait une véritable catastrophe, car le grand mérite de 
Thérése n’est pas du tout d’avoir distingué une sainteté de grandeur 
et une sainteté de petitesse, afin de construire, & cdté d’une sainteté 
qui serait grande, une autre sainteté qui serait petite, mais bien 
d’avoir compris . . . qui bien loin de constituer la saintete, ou meme 
de la favoriser, les prouesses d’un certain ascétisme corporal, violent, 
facilement pharisaique, étaient plutdt de nature a lempecher et a 
développer l’amour-propre’ (p. 126). 

This volume so well documented is worthy of close and attentive 
study. The author hag brought new data, in the sense of previously 
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unpublished data, bearing on the life and character of the saint. 

His interpretation is not merely sympathetic, it is enlightening. 
TruRENCE NETHERWAY, O-P. 

No Piastsr Saint. By Gabriel Cesbron. (Hollis and Carter; 7s. 6d.) 

This play (Briser ia Statue) was first produced at the Melingue, 
Paris, 1947, and received much commendation from the dramatic 
critics. Nor need one seek far for the reason for the play’s success, 
since the playwright draws St Teresa of Lisieux not as an imaginary 
and artificial person (such as certain and outrageous popularisers of 
the Little Flower would construct), but as a creature of flesh and 
blood in love with God. Gabriel Cesbron has gone to the primary 
sources and authentic documents for evidence of the saint’s life, and 
consequently his text has the ring and appeal of genuineness. The 
prologue is set in a monastery, for long disused but now serving as a 
rendezvous in the weekend for the intelligentsia. In a niche of the 
cloisters stands a statue of the saint, which catches the attention of 
the intellectuals, and they engage their host, a priest, in a discussion 
of the merits and demerits of the Little Way. The guests unfavour- 
ably contrast the saint with her namesake of Avila, pour scorn on the 
idea of Spiritual Childhood, a modern fetish, a cheap, albeit success- . 
ful type of ecclesiastical propaganda. The priest counters their glib 
and supercilious theories, and whilst reconstructing the life of St 
Teresa, the scene changes and we behold the quadrangle of the 
Lisieux Carmel, In this, the first act, we see the saint treated as a 
member of the community, and learn from a number of the com- 
munity their own impressions of Sceur Thérése. Some hold her in 
high regard, others view her less sympathetically. Conventual life 
amply bears witness that a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country. We have also depicted for us St Teresa as Novice 
Mistress, instructing, chiding, enlightening, restraining, encouraging 
those entrusted to her direction and care. Herein the author accur- 
ately and discerningly sets forth the way of Spiritual Childhood with 
its ideals of fortitude, magnanimity, wisdom, as against its false 
counterpart of narrow-mindedness, scrupulosity, fanatical and slavish 
carrying out of observances for their own sake. 

In the second act the scene is cast in the cell of St Teresa who, 
exhausted and spent by tuberculosis, is further subjected to severe 
trial and temptation (chiefly to doubt and despair) by Satan, by the 
vision of what she might have been in the world, by the memory of 
her father, deserted by his children and now so helpless and lonely. 
The third act is the deathbed of the saint, details of which, despite 
their authenticity, might, we venture to suggest, have been omitted 
with advantage. One’s general impression is that the saint is too 
long a-dying. 

The translator has discharged her task with credit. The script is 
clear, and distinguished from stage directions (how simple, but how 
sane and practical they are) by use of italics: a pleasing production. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 
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ALBERT THE GREAT. By S. M. Albert, O.P. (Blacktriars; 7s. 6d.) 

There are two ways of writing the biography of a saint, the 
medieval one where the intention was edification and the attention 
was focussed on the supernatural virtues of the hero and his visions 
and miracles, and that of the modern historian whose aim is to 
give a critical survey of the period and of the influence of the saint 
on the life and thought of his contemporaries. In the present book 
both methods are combined but without much success. A medieval 
writer using a familiar technique and either himself a disciple of 
his hero, or in touch with his disciples could produce a piece of 
work which was at its best a living portrait and at its worst had 
something of the formal conventionalised charm of a stained glass 
window. A modern one, however judicious his use of primary and 
secondary sources, always tends to give a colourless photograph. 
The historical background also, though conscientiously and labori- 
ously sketched is, except for the first few pages, barely adequate 
and no sense of drama is ever conveyed to the reader. The redis- 
covery of the philosophy and science of Aristotle in the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries is the most significant event in the 
history of medieval thought and the sudden presentation of an 
entirely new conception of reality and a world of science undreamed 
of before to a mind as original and brilliant as St Albert’s must 
have been an amazing and wonderful experience. The excitement 
of the struggle between seculars and mendicants at Paris during 
which the latter were in danger of attack whenever they ventured 
into the streets and Aquinas had to deliver his inaugural lecture 
under the protection of the royal guards is also not felt. The most 
vivid pages of the book are those which deal with his episcopate, 
and the modesty of the preface disarms criticism. The humanity 
and charm of the saint as well as his holiness are apparent especially 
when he is allowed to speak for himself. These are the qualities 
which make a more adequate biography desirable although it would 
tax the learning and skill of a Gilson or a Maritain to do full 
justice to the philosophical and scientific significance of the great 
Dominican doctor and saint whose personality and achievements 
have been unduly obscured by those of the beloved pupil whose 
gifts he so quickly realised and so generously and selt-effacingly 
brought to the notice of his superiors. 

D. L. Dove. 


Tur Mass in Stow Motion. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 6s.) 


‘Tt’s an ill wind... and all that. The hazards of war were not 
so kind to everyone as to a certain girls’ school which was moved 
for a few years from the bomb-infested area of Kensington to 
Aldenham Park in Shropshire. We suspect that Mgr Knox himself 
was not altogether displeased at this invasion of his solitude, and 
that he was glad to have an excuse to turn once a week with a 
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sigh of relief from the textual intricacies of Job in order to explain 
to this appreciative young audience ‘what it felt like to say Mass’. 
Now that it is all over, that the girls have gone back to London 
and that Mgr Knox, like St Jerome in his cave, is able to concen- 
-trate solely on his biblical studies, the general public has been 
admitted to these Sunday afternoon conferences by their publication 
in book form. They have been printed as they were delivered and 
we are invited to take them as they stand: no attempt having been 
made to ‘edit’ them. It will be indeed our own loss if we cannot 
while reading them don, in spirit, the school uniform of Mary Jane 
and her companions, and take a humble back seat in the chapel 
at Aldenham. No matter how much a subject may have been 
written about we can be sure that when Mer Knox writes about 
it the approach will be fresh and thought-provoking. This is most 
certainly so in the case of the Mass, and the book before us is 
perhaps one of the author’s most personal pieces of writing. 

If, in saying this, we have said enough to indicate the charm 
of the book, it is also true that we have pointed to its chief defect. 
The Mass is a corporate act of worship in which priest and people 
take part together as one objective entity. An ever deeper under- 
standing of the notion of sacrifice and of how the assembly is 
symbolic of that greater corporation, the mystical Body of Christ, 
is surely more important for fruitful participation in the Christian 
mysteries than simply to try ‘to think of a way in which we can 
follow the Mass devotionally’ or to devise any ‘system for attending 
Mass devoutly’. To insist at greater length would be ungracious 
to an author to whom we owe so much. 

The pages of this book are pure of foot-notes, but despite this 
the reviewer feels fairly certain from the treatment given in them 
to some obscure points in the history of the Canon, for instance, 
that the author has somewhat more than a nodding acquaintance 
with ‘the clever people’ whom he pretends not to know much about. 

Ga De Scummcrm OussBs 


Tue New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, newly 
translated from the Latin Vulgate and authorised by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England and Wales. (Burns Oates; 
12s. 6d.) 


The new demy octavo edition of Mgr Knox’s English New Testa- 
ment has certain advantages over its smaller predecessor. Its pages 
are fewer and their lay-out is improved. The heavier type is pleasanter 
to the eyes. There are no substantial changes in the text or notes, 
though in the latter a very few additions, omissions and corrections 
have been made. The page-headings have been partly re-written, 
chiefly to suit the longer page. A new system of reference to the 
foot-notes has been introduced, but is no improvement on the old: 
the verse referred to should still have been quoted in the note, as it is 
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often convenient to refer from note to verse and the small reference 
figure in the text is hard to find. Small misprints have been noticed: 
p. 147, note 2; p. 320, note 3. 

The price of 12s. 6d. is a considerable increase over that of the 
earlier edition. The dust-cover tells us that the first volume of the 
Old Testament—to which we look forward with mixed hope and fear 
—will be uniform with the present New Testament, and will cost 16s. 
These prices will do little to encourage the ‘devout habit of reading 
and meditating upon the Sacred Scriptures’ which authority desires. 
It is greatly to be hoped that a much cheaper edition of at least the 
New ‘Testament in this Catholic and English form will soon be pro- 
vided: its circulation might easily be far wider than among the 
Catholic public alone. 

If in future the present translation should be revised one might 
hazard a suggestion. The use of ‘so as’ followed by the infinitive to 
introduce a final clause is rather frequent: for example, Gal. 2, 4 
and in note 3 on the same page. This use is at best ambiguous; the 
obvious sense of ‘so as to... ’ is surely consecutive. 

Dom J. HiaGrns. 


THe CarHouic Doctor. By A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) 


The 1944 edition of this admirable book, provides verbatim the 
text for the greater part of the present edition, repeating even, it is 
regretted, such misprints as F.C.0.G. for F.R.C.O.G. twice on page 
67, and the phrase, ‘During the war’, in the smaller print on page 
72, clearly referring to that of 1914-18. Also the last sentence of 
footnote 1 on page 120, because of its verbatim transcription from 
the third edition, is now quite misleading. More importantly, it is 
regretted that the misdefinition of abortion, pointed out in a previous 
review, remains uncorrected on page 77. 

Apart from the reversal of the order of the final two chapters, the 
only major alteration consists in the more comprehensive—and con- 
clusively successful—treatment of Artificial Insemination. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the edition went to press before the 
publication of the report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s com- 
mission, ‘Artificial Human Insemination’ (S8.P.C.K., 1948), with 
_its amazing acceptance of the principle of instillation which pre- 
supposes onanism. 

It is regrettable that the chapter on Psychotherapy, outdated 
in the last edition, is retained, Dr Jung receiving only the mention 
that he would not be satisfied by an account which omits him and 
his school entirely: yet the position in relation to the Church’s 
teaching of the integrative psychotherapy of his school deserves 
discussion. 

A further serious omission is of all reference to the operation of 
Prefrontal Leucotomy, the ethical considerations of which have 
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been recently discussed by Dr Ronan O’Rahilly (Catholic Medical 
Quarterly, April 1948, page 62). This operation was devised in 19309, 
was first performed in this country in 1940 and possessed an exten- 
sive literature well before the date of this edition’s ‘imprimatur’. 
It is suggested that in future editions it should be considered in 
relation to other apparently mutilating operations like those of 
vagotomy for peptic ulceration and lumbar and peripheral sympa- 
thectomy, in all of which, including leucotomy itself, healthy 
nervous tissue is destroyed in order to eradicate or ameliorate an 
abnormal function. It would be useful to distinguish the ethics of 
such ‘mutilating’ operations from that of sterilisation; in the present 
edition of this book mutilation as such is mentioned only in a foot- 
note on page 100 which appears to beg the question at issue. 

The general usefulness of this book remains; but, as the relative 
antiquity of most of the literary references confirm, a more radical 
revision of the text seems indicated in the next edition. 

SEYMOUR SPENCER. 


A History or tHE Cuurcy, Vols, I and II. By Philip Hughes. New, 
revised edition. (Sheed and Ward; 21s. and 25s.) 


It was indeed a happy chance that gave Father Hughes the 
opportunity of revising and correcting the first two volumes of his 
Church History, for it means that an indispensable and improved 
instrument of study is once again available to students. 

Before Fr Hughes published his first volume some fourteen years 
ago, there was no English text-book written by a Catholic worthy 
to be compared with the many non-Catholic church histories in 
circulation. By the time Fr Hughes’s second volume was published 
it was clear that he had set up a new standard of historical writing 
for English Catholics. His work is marked by its scientific com- 
petence not only in matters of fact but'in the more difficult matters 
of emphasis and perspective. The attention given to the intellectual 
movements in the Church was a new and welcome feature. We 
have come to take for granted his gift for rapid and vivid narrative, 
for the swift delineation of character, for the apt epithet, and for 
the serene appraisal of ecclesiastical controversies and scandals. 
Coupled with its high scientific quality, these things go to make 
the whole work one of which we can be proud and for which we 
should be grateful. 

The corrections have been carefully done, and in just those places 
where they were most needed, e.g. in the account of the Photian 
‘Schism’, and in the affairs of the Eastern Church generally. The 
author draws attention to only one change in the first and to twelve 
in the second volume but a detailed examination of both editions 
reveals a dozen other touches, such as the cleaning up of pronouns, 
or the addition of a word, which all go to make the narrative more 
lucid and convincing. Unfortunately there is a new, if small, crop 
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of printers’ errors. Both volumes are embellished (the right word, 
for once) with reproductions of ancient Christian pictures. The 
type black, thick and clear is preferable, we think, to the old, though 
we have our doubts about the startling new orange binding. The 
bibliographies, formerly a little thin, have been added to and 
brought up to date, and there is constant reference to the great 
Histoire de l’Eglise of Fliche and Martin, to the great benefit of 
those who read both works. The indexes have been improved and 
so have the maps. We regret the disappearance of the synchronised 
time-charts—so useful if one had to write an article! 

One reviewer has said that ‘of course’, Fr Hughes ‘is our fore- 
most English ecclesiastical historian’. We agree, and we hope many 
generations of Catholics will avail themselves of the fruits of his 
work. 

J. D. Cricuton. 


THE Dark KNowLEpGE or Gop. By Charles Journet, translated by 
James F. Anderson. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


This excellent little book provides a trustworthy guide through 
the’ forest of modern ‘mystical’ writing. For the most part M. 
Journet follows the teaching of St Thomas and the first half of the 
work contains an interesting account of our knowledge of God seen 
in the light of St Thomas’s theory of analogy. This is followed by 
what is perhaps the best part of the book: an analysis of the 
‘superanalogy’ of faith. The chapter on ‘the knowledge that is 
nescience’ touches on subjects which are perhaps more controversial. 

It is important in reading this work to give close attention to 
the notes appended to each chapter, as they serve to remove certain 
ambiguities in the text itself, as well as presenting a great deal 
of information drawn from works which are not easily obtained in 


Cie asa tan Efrsnor, O.P: 


A SHort History or Reuicions. By E. E. Kellett. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 
Rexicion. By Nathaniel Micklem. (Home University Library, 

Oxford; 5s.) 

La Reuiaion Romatng, Par Maurice David. (Kditions Catholicité, 

Lille.) 

It cannot be said that Mr Kellett’s account of the history of 
religions is satisfactory. In spite of the many interesting inter- 
pretations he advances and the number of facts he has assembled 
his treatment of the subject is superficial. The first chapter on 
‘Religion: its nature and origin’ emphasises too strongly the divorce 
between religion and morality, and while none would deny the 
tension found in historical religion between priest and prophet, 
institutionalism and personal approach it is well not to press the 
distinction too far lest it become an empty frame into which the 
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facts will not fit. The best portions of the book are those which 
attack anthropomorphic religious attitudes—though even this atti- 
tude is not as simple as Mr Kellett suggests—and those which reveal 
the author’s own sympathy for the ‘weak and oppressed’. No one 
can be an authority on the whole field of religious history, but it is 
difficult to account for such statements as that for St Paul ‘the 
historical Jesus was evidently secondary’ or the description of the 
Hebrew prophets in terms of what is most trivial in their teaching. 

Dr Micklem, on the other hand, has produced a most stimulating 
interpretation of the whole field of religion. The depth of Dr 
Micklem’s knowledge is measured by the caution with which he 
handles his subject matter, and while the book advances no new 
or startling theory, it is distinguished for the ease and lucidity with 
which the various religious viewpoints are expressed. Dr Micklem 
deals with his subject under various characterisations based on 
fundamental religious attitudes:—the Impersonal Sacred, the 
Religion of Nature and so on. At first sight some of the bed-fellows 
we find brought together seem rather incongruous, for instance 
Buddha and Epicurus. The divisions and groupings, it is soon dis- 
covered, fit into the framework of the whole book; they are con- 
cerned with typical aspects rather than with religious movements 
in their totality, so that one religio-cultural current, historically 
characterised by a particular label, may well be found in several 
of Dr Micklem’s groupings. The book must be read as a whole if 
its full value is to be appreciated, but the chapter on Mysticism 
may be singled out as particularly illuminating. 

M. David’s work covers the special subject of Roman religion in 
a competent manner. Intelligently and methodically M. David 
defines and arranges the various elements in Roman religion and 
the final result is an excellent little reference book. M. David brings 
out well the fact that Roman religion was not just a series of 
platitudes grafted on to a rather formal nature worship, but he 
does not really face the problems raised by the failure of Roman 
religion after the Punic wars. The eclecticism of later years can 
only be explained by a failure of the old views to satisfy. The Roman 
intelligentsia tended towards scepticism or a new interpretation 
in terms of Hastern ideas, and state action was unable to stem 
the tide. Why? M. David presents the facts but omits the inter- 
pretation. 


Ian Hisuop, O.P. 


Tue Way Into Gop, By R. G. Coulson. (John Murray; 7s. 6d.) 


‘Lord teach us to pray’ was the plea of the apostles, and although 
then and there our divine Lord gave them the sublime model of 
the ‘Our Father’, the habit of prayer, the means of raising mind 
and heart to God have so long been neglected as almost to have 
become forgotten by mankind. When the reformers attempted to 
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blot out the Mass from English life, they substituted an artificial 
rite of their own contriving, and a clever piece of substitution it 
was. But apart from its noble language, the substituted rite has, 
so it seems, but little appeal to our countrymen today. The role 
of the Church of England as a spiritual power is on the decline, 
and Mr R. G. Coulson remarks ‘The Church became increasingly 
aware of her dwindling influence, without generally realising that 
her spiritual degeneration was the cause of this’ (p. 38). And he 
continues (p. 39), ‘By the second halt of the nineteenth century 
the rational field of religion had become so secularised and the 
Church’s authority in the supra-rational field had become go weak, 
that some of the best educated minds, those in whom the questing 
need for spiritual experience was most alive, began to doubt whether 
the Church, indeed whether organised religion altogether was the 
true medium for the life of the spirit.’ 

Faced with this gap between the Church of England and the 
layman, what can be done to bridge the gap? In the author’s view 
the layman must deepen his own spiritual life and chiefly through 
prayer. The Church of England for its part had recommended in 
the Report of the 1944 Archbishops’ Commission on Evangelism that 
steps be executed in every parish ‘for the deepening in the spiritual 
life, and for instruction in the faith and in prayer.’ Coulson there- 
fore writes this volume as an explanation and incentive to the lay- 
man to renew in himself a life of prayer, to grow and develop in con- 
sciousness of God’s presence. It is inevitable that written by a 
non-Catholic the book will utter opinions not acceptable to a Catho- 
lic. But that, surely, does not allow one to belittle, still less deny 
the sincerity of the author. No one but would desire the presence 
of God to become a truth, a conscious reality incorporated into the 
life of all men. The anguish in man’s soul, the longing for God 
that still lingers in mankind would then in measure be met, and 
unsatisfied with a partial interpretation of revelation man would 
_then more readily turn to the source of truth, to the Church in 
- whose keeping is entrusted the fullness of the gospel message. 
TERENCE NerHERWAY, O.P. 


CREATEUR DES CHOSES VISIBLES, Par Pierre Charles, S.J. (Editions 
du Renouveau, Bruxelles; 20 fr.) 

Although this work first made its appearance in the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique of March 1940, its production in its present form as a 
separate booklet (No. 6 in the Rencontres) ensures its becoming avail- 
able to a wider public, Indeed it merits to be more widely read, for 
whilst there is nothing new in this publication, in the presentation 
of its contents Pére Charles, 8.J., brings a freshness of approach 
that ig stimulating. The author insists that theology does not invent 


i but sees them in relation to the Creator. 
ee sia TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 
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\VELCOME indeed to many layfoik will be the second and cheaper 
edition of the Book of Psalms according to the new Latin Version 
with Mgr Knox’s trick translation. ‘Trick’ at least is the dexterity 
of the acrostic psalms where the translator takes on the character of 
a conjuror. Whatever the reader's views may be regarding the new 
Latin version or the suitability of Mgr Knox’s translation, so long as 
these views are strong (which they should be) he will snap up this 
volume, well bound in cloth and printed in two colours, which is 
presented to him for 8s. 6d. We only urge that in the third edition 
page headings may be inserted to assist the user in finding the psalm 
he is looking for. 


A CoRRESPONDEN’ writes of the Legion of Mary: ‘In my proposed 
book I link up this active Army of Mary which already numbers 6 
millions and which is rapidly conquering every country new and old 
with the happenings of Fatima. It came into being in 1921 on the 
very heels of Fatima, and without knowing anything about the latter 
yet began to carry out its message—‘‘say the Rosary, get people to 
say the Rosary’’. The legionaries are tramping the streets of cities 
and towns all over the world getting people to do that, and constantly 
visiting them to see that it is done. The enclosed (list of legionaries 
in a New Zealand diocese) will serve as an example. All these 
branches I founded merely in the last few months while I wag waiting 
to return to England. It wag in the Archdiocese where the Legion 
had not even been allowed to exist up till then, and the total of 3,899 
was made by personal contact of legionaries visiting systematically 
every catholic home in the parishes in which they were established. 
An “‘auxiliary’’ is one who pledges himself to the daily Rosary pus 
the Magnificat and other legionary prayers (including the invocation, 
“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us’’). It has always seemed 
incredible to me, when reading the revelations of Fatima which are 
dominated by the note of terrible urgency, that the world should 
have had to wait until practically the present before they be put into 
effect. No, during that necessary and long time-lag for testing (now 
successfully passed) happening in a natural way and on the very 
birthday of Mary, the Legion was again the inspiration and work of 
none other but Mary (as the Legion has always claimed).’ 


CarHotic Action among the youth of England, if we are to judge 
from literary output, is very much on the increase. In particular the 
Bulletin of L.0.C.K., which struggled so heroically through the war 
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as an organ for members, has now blossomed out into a first-rate and 
cheap review as The Key (6s. per annum from Berrington, Horsell 
Rise, Woking, Surrey). Ag anyone who knows the League of Christ 
the King would expect, the spiritual life, the foundation of the apos- 
tolate, is well supplied with the nourishment it needs with articles 
on Fatima by Father Martindale, on the spiritual formation of the . 
apostle, on liberty of conscience, and on religion in the army, The 
first issue certainly shows great vitality and a promise of keeping 
closely in touch with reality. . 

The Catholic Action Girls Organisation has brought out two useful 
handbooks for the Enquiries 1948-1949. The Campaign for the Y.C.G. 
turns round the Problems of Life for ‘militants’ and for ‘general 
members’ together with the Gospel enquiry on the Our Father. These 
enquiries are of the greatest importance as they give the members 
the chance of recognising the anguished claims of true Christian life 
in the midst of the vast sweeping tide of paganism around them. 
And the members must judge of real facts and take definite action. 
The Y.C.G. Campaign considering Our Everyday World aims at con- 
tacting the student's world from the same angle but without quite 
the same intensity. In school life the challenge is naturally not so 
striking. (These handbooks are to be obtained for lg. and ls. 4d. 
respectively from 22 Bramham Gardens, 8.W.5., whence comes also 
a general handbook on the Y.C.G. called Young Christian Groups, 
F36d:) 


GABRIEL MaroeL’s Contrisution to the ‘Enquiry into Spiritual 
Reading’ undertaken by Témoignage Chrétien is at first sight 
disappointing, for ‘it is curious how little spiritual books have affected 
me’, But 
what has counted for me, what interests me, is facts. I cannot, 
for example, escape the fact of miracles, of apparitions or even 
of premonitions. These are events which I take seriously and 
which I take into account and on which my reflections and my 
interior life depend. Recently, in travelling through Portugal I 
came to Fatima. I was extraordinarily impressed. Certainly it 
was not the setting, for I am very sensitive to the beauty of a 
countryside and Fatima is the one ugly place in the whole of 
Portugal. But from that crowd of pilgrims there arose an amazing 
sense of the supernatural. 
The frank and humble avowals of the Christian philosopher would 
perhaps surprise those who only know of his intellectual work. For 
Gabriel Marcel, music provides a stronger spiritual nourishment than 
those books which for the most part are ‘bad translations of what is 
untranslateable, I am never at my ease in that intermediate territory 
between music—for me the only language adequate to translate inner 
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experience—and philosophy where the demands on one’s intellectual 
allegiance are absolute’. 
As a post-script one remembers Etienne Gilson’s notable tribute 
to M. Marcel: 
He represents the type of a wholly dedicated man, entirely given 
over to the service of life and the spirit. That wonderful word 
‘incarnation’, which has so deep a meaning in his teaching, 
reflects the supreme effort which he has lived before endowing 
it with its philosophical expression. 
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